











EMPTY GAS TANKS 


make FULL MAILBAGS 


Drecr mail is gainiag many converts today, as its speed and economy 
assume new importance in the battle for freedom. It frequents territories now inacces- 
sible to the representatives who once traversed them; helps maintain equipment for- 
merly serviced by factories; presents merchandise currently available; sells bonds; 


and maintains morale. To America’s, needs in such vital home activities, on fighting 





fronts, in supply lines, Champion devotes its entire organization, resources and skill. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 








194% 
A happy and victorious New Year! 


May the sacrifices and contributions 
of tndividual, industry and nation 
soon win the peace and victory for 


which we all strive... 


aD 


Maller Printing Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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P rinting 
that stays Sold i 


Apart from the enormous convenience of pro- 


viding a great variety of paper samples instantly, 
the Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is of utmost ad- 


vantage as a service and selling tool for printers. 


With an Auto-file at hand you can show your 
customer countless paper combinations immedi- 
ately. The customer helps choose the papers and 
approves them in advance. One need not be a 


psychologist to know that papers so sold stay 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPAN 


sold. And all the hazards of delay are eliminated. 
No chance of the customer changing his mind, 
deciding to put it off or to shop elsewhere, when 


you sell from the Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. 


The compactness of the device, the constant or- 
derliness of its contents, the infinite variety of 
dummies it affords and its perpetual free service 
are some of the reasons why printers say —“ This 


is the most useful gadget in my office.” Available 





only to members of the 


graphic arts and paper 


users. The nominal price 
is $5.00, a small frac- 


tion of its actual cost. 








Write us today, please. 





MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN 
HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, —< — 
. Box 


(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. 


ription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879, Copyrighted, 1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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there continues to flow a remarkably fine Each and every one is the practical result of 
variety of book and utility papers. Formerly long and close association with the paper 
carrying the family group name of Northwest needs of printers, lithographers and the 


Pedigreed Papers they are today, and for the du- advertising fraternity. Depend upon it that 


ration will continue to be, presented under the products of The Northwest Paper Company 


banner of Victory War Quality Papers. GEE will always merit your confidence. 


VICTORY Var Ch Mil. PAPERS 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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No other personality in all history has left its imprint more indelibly upon community growth 
and National spirit than the printer. Courageous and optimistic, he pioneered for education and 
enlightenment and all the advantages which they bring. He spurred civic pride, fought for law and 
order, opened a fertile field for initiative and earning power. He gave new impetus to business 
effort. He left cherished traditions. In many instances, America can thank the printing craft for her 
wholesome ways of life. * And like the Minute Men of early days, the printers of today must be 
alive to the message inscribed upon the printed page—the reason for it, its purpose and desired 
influence. Only by such genuine interest can they live up to ideals and further the highest 


efficiency in our war effort. Whatever the National objective, the printer can simplify the means. 


HaRWUS 2 SEYBOUD > POTTER: GOWAN 
2k OD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC « LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS ¢ KNIFE 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © *© © @¢ e@ GRINDERS « DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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“That hits me, too!—I’m going 
to call my printer today!” 








YOUR CUSTOMERS need printing now—but some of them don’t know it. So Hammermill 


advertising tells them. 


These advertisements—appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Business Week 
and other leading magazines—make the use of printing interesting to men who are struggling 
with green help and whose office workers are overloaded with jobs that could be done better 
with printed forms. These Hammermill advertisements tell your customers to... 


“SEE YOUR PRINTER!” You are the man who can show how to 
eliminate confusion, speed work with an up-to-date system of 
printed forms. Hammermill advertising brings you into the 
picture as the man your customers can depend on for expert help 
and advice in planning printing and buying paper. 














TO MAKE YOUR SELLING EASIER, Hammermill advertisements 
offer your customers business helps which show how printing can 
help them meet today’s problems—with time-saving forms, up- 
to-date stationery. Get this material to show your prospects. 
You'll be helping them—and you’ll be helping yourself. 


prt tr esr rss 
| Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, one copy of each of the selling helps 
checked below. I’ll ask for more after I look them over. 


(1) “21 Ways To Keep A Clear Desk,’”’ () ‘‘How To Design A 
Business Form,”’ () Matched Stationery Folder, () Form Print- 
ing Order Blanks. 


Position... 


I (Please attach to your business letterhead) IP-JA 
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Plane parts fly 


on Paper wings! 


@ Paper and paper products step in to guard 
plane parts with a moistureproof seal 
for shipping. 


Paper and paper products prove faster, bet- 
ter and cleaner. They deliver vital plane 
parts for assembly, ready right then and 
there, for use. 


And paper is stepping into other jobs in 
other businesses, particularly where short- 
ages and priorities have curtailed the use of 
vital materials. 


Paper may solve your problem, although a 
priority rating may be necessary to clear 
the way. 


There are many unusual jobs that paper will 
do, many new requirements that paper will 
meet. And we know a good deal about these 
things because we have been making paper 
for many uses— making a thousand miles of 
it a day, in fact. Over many years we have 


accumulated a rich store of experience and 
information which will enable us to supply 
papers for many new and amazing uses 
when materials are available. 


Oxford merchants and Oxford salesmen are 
ready to take care of your paper needs with 
Oxford papers. 


Can paper products take the place of scarce 
materials vital to the war effort? All our 
research facilities are concentrated on find- 
ing the answers. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio Se = x 
Western Sales Office: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
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OUR job is to keep your present equipment in first 

class condition. Inspect it frequently. Lubricate it 
properly. Maintain it carefully. Replace worn parts 
promptly and anticipate as far as reasonable any repairs 
that may be needed. 
Today, our job is building war equipment and printing 
machinery for the government. We intend to keep at 
it until the war is won. 


Working together, you will keep irreplaceable equip- 
ment operating, while we use our facilities to help 
speed the day when new printing machinery again 
will be available to you. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Printing Presses and Paper (utlns : 
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First of a new series in 
Newsweek, Nation's 
Business, U.S. News. 

















Your Advertising and the War & 


&” 


Carrying on with this war effort calls for 
more than the momentary striking power 
of our armies, the navy and our present 
war equipment. In addition, the concerted 
cooperation of the entire population is re- 
quired. Keeping the home front vibrantly 
alert to the need for cooperation and per- 
sonal sacrifice is a most important part of 
the war effort and provides an outlet for 
the high talents and tremendous influence 
of America’s advertisers. 

With your advertising you can give your 
Country invaluable assistance and at the 
same time increase your prestige. You can 
do this by throwing the weight of your 
“duration advertising” into the dissemina- 
tion of information on the many vitally 


important ways the home front can help 
win the war—through conservation, volun- 
tary rationing, salvaging needed materials, 
health precautions, and by cooperating in 
a hundred different ways. 

Whether your advertising is in the form 
of a machine-gun-like battery of direct 
mail folders and booklets, or a heavy artil- 
lery barrage of pages in national magazines 
or newspapers, your Government will wel- 
come its assistance. 

Through the Office of War Information 
you may obtain suggestions for your wartime 
advertising and information on all Govern- 
ment Campaigns which are designed to in- 
form civilians on the help the Country 
needs from its every man, woman and child. 


Levelcoat* 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Jrufect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


| ki mfect 


———, to Trufect at 
lower cost 


Meletfe 


For volume printing at 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. ° *Trade Mark 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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Doors open like magic when the man with some new 
“Know-How” comes along . . . important doors that 
lead right up to the desks where the good, fat, profit- 
able orders are written. 

There’s a new book just been published that’s packed 
full of the most valuable know-how that a printer or 
printing salesman could have these days . . . the com- 
plete know-how about the forms business, the kind of 
know-how that makes a buyer glad you came in be- 
cause you have something new and worthwhile to 


show him. 


With this book, you can show any form buyer how to 
do his job better, how to streamline the use of forms 
for his entire organization, perhaps how to save hun- 
dreds of man-hours in record-keeping, how to get 
better forms for less money. 

You need this book. Forms are the big volume item 
in today’s printing business . . . millions more than 
ever before are being used by industry, government 
and every branch of the Service . .. and it’s steady 
business because they’re being used fast. 

We have produced this new book, “GOOD FORMS 
Get Work Done,” as part of our contribution to the 
war effort. It represents months of study and research 
and a considerable investment of money . . . actual cost 


is more than a dollar a copy. 


“No.7 m wot selling 
PRINTING... 
Tm swelling the new 
KNOW-HOW 


It is the simplest and most condensed book of its kind 
in existence today. The excellent and valuable infor- 
mation it contains has been boiled down to just 22 
pages, indexed under 26 headings. You can read it in 
an hour... and it will be one of the best, most pro- 


ductive, most profitable hours of your life. 





While our supply lasts, your personal copy will 
come to you free with the compliments of the 
Hawthorne organization. And .. . the edition is 


limited, so write at once. Use the coupon or your 
business letterhead. 


HAWTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





Please send me free copy of your new 


book “GOOD FORMS Get Work Done.” 
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THREE MEASUREMENTS OF MONOTYPE ACCURACY 


HEIGHT-TO-PAPER 


oe Lee 4 


POINT SIZE —»> 


The Height-to-Paper, the Point Size and Set Size of each letter and 
character of Monotype-cast type, either machine or hand set, is deter- 
mined by one factor only: the dimensions of the mold opening. Since 
Monotype-cast type are made singly, it therefore necessarily follows 
that these important dimensions will be always accurate, with no 


high nor low letters over the entire length of each and every line. 


Precision Is a Built-In Monotype Feature 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Composed in the Monotype 20th Century Family — Heading in Monotype Valiant, No. 412 
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Here’s What Happens When You Say: 


* %* Every halftone or zinc that’s rushed 
through on a special plate—instead of being 
efficiently grouped with other negatives— 
wastes METAL, CHEMICALS, MANPOWER. 
It’s like taking one bite out of a cookie and 
throwing all the rest away. The Photo- 
Engraving Industry needs YOUR help in 
making war-restricted supplies cover every- 


body’s plate wants. Plan ahead to avoid 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET - 


needless “RUSH” demands. Extend your 
delivery time on normal work. Ask for 
hurry-up service only when vital. Haste makes 


waste—and waste never won a war! 


FS: 


Superior’s one-responsibility service—layouts, 
art work, photography, engraving, ad-setting, 
all under one roof—will often eliminate the 
need for ‘‘RUSH”’ plates. Try it. See what a 
time-saver and an overtime-saver, it can be! 








CHICAGO 
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Late in 1942 ... when “Dehydrated Beef” started to flow to our 
forces across the 7 seas ... America initiated another tradition- 
shattering development. Today prime steers are slaughtered and 
the beef dehydrated and compressed. This reduction in bulk and 
weight, plus the fact that dehydrated meat can be shipped without 
refrigeration, makes it possible for one ship or truck or freight car 
to carry as much meat as ten did a few years ago...and one 
native can trot through the jungles with a dehydrated meat ration 
for an entire company. 


HATTERING ALL TRADITIONS - 


0, in spite of limited shipping facilities, our boys overseas, no matter 
yhere they may be, get a pound of good red meat per man per day.. 

nd we are also helping feed the United Nations. What 2 monument to 
American ingenuity! ! 

For years America has led the World in developing tradition-shattering 
methods of producing things better, faster and for less, thereby making 
hem available to more people. Thus it was that a few years ago. 
when the use of coated printing paper was restricted because of its 
high price... Consolidated produced coated paper so speedily and 
economically that its price could be reduced sensationally. 


ONSOLIDATED C2222 PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


It was inevitable that the introduction of Con- their magazines. No longer was it necessary for 
solidated Coated Paper at uncoated prices would them to compromise between quality and price. 
cause a revolution in the field of printing! By using one of the various grades of Consoli- 
Advertisers, who had been forced by budget dated Coated they could get the utmost in print- 
limitations to accept less effective reproductions ability at paper prices which a few years previous 

of their engravings on uncoated paper, were had been out of the question. 

able to use a fine coated stock at no greater a os 

cost. Others, who had always used coated If the cost of fine paper is one of your prob- 
paper in spite of its price, found lems, we urge you to try Consolidated Coated. 
they could make worth-while Made in four grades (listed at the left), one 
FAMOUS BRANDs paper savings without lessening of which is almost certain to meet your most 
pRODUCTION GlOss the quality of their printed pieces. rigid requirements. Your paper merchant or 
Coated The“‘life blood” of many Pub- printer will gladly estimate justhow and how 
MODERN GLOss lishers was the attractiveness of much Consolidated Coated can save for you. 





ODUCT 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


It is in times of great national emer- 
gency that every American drops what 
he is doing and takes his assigned place 
in the ranks of the forces which guard 


the safety, the inviolability not only of . 


the shores of this country but of the 
rights and the privileges that make it a 


country worth fighting for. This is his 
payment in return for the ibe of 


being an American citizen. —_. 
Some are not called to fight. Some 
must serve in the equally vital task of 
arms f BAmericy s fighting 


ant role in 


maintain- 

ing the basic 

civilian economic 

and social structure 

which cannot be permitted 

to collapse if the nation is to 

be a highly efficient fighting machine. 
To each is given responsibility in the 
measure of his capacity. This is as true 
of corporations as it is of individuals. 
The Miehle organization with its 
known resources for precision machine 


manufacture was ‘‘called to the colors” 
early. Long before Pearl Harbor, Miehle 
was manufacturing large quantities of 
naval ordnance. In fact, it is one of the 
first fourteen American concerns to be 
‘@warded the famous Navy “E” for “out- 
standing performance in the production 


of naval ordnance matériel.” Today, 
fiehle is working 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week in the war effort. 
Thus assigned to special duty, Miehle 
doubts that there will be 
‘Miehle presses 
ade until the war is 


over, peace is won, and 


we canall go back to our 
peaceful pursuits. Until that time, 
Miehle asks—and has been given—the 
understanding sympathy and coopera- 
tion of all its printer friends. We will 
maintain, as long as we are permitted 
to do so, our staff of field machinists and 
repair parts services so that your pres- 
ent Miehle presses can be kept at their 
usual high efficiency. 

The main thing is to win this war. To 
that end no sacrifice is too great. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 




















Increase 
the 


*“ Ammunition! 


* 


IVE IT to the boys at the front and they'll pass 
it and they'll pass it in the right direction. All 
we have to do is see that they get it to pass. 


Copper and zinc are critical metals—an important 
part of ammunition. Our Government restricted the 
use of these critical metals so that the amount we 
save will go into ammunitions. We all, therefore, 
must cheerfully do our part by complying with these 
copper and zinc orders. Yes, for the first time in our 
forty years’ experience, we ask our friends to buy less 
plates, to buy smaller plates and to plan illustrations 


so that metal will not be wasted. 


Printers whose artists have gone to war find it con- 


venient to use our two large art departments. We are 


COPPER 


War Production Board Order 
M9C orders all photo-engravers 
to “‘put into process’ during any 
quarter 40% less copper than they 
put into process during any com- 
parable quarter of 1940. This 
means much less copper available 


for photo-engraving. 


JAHN & 


ZINC 


War Production Board Order M99, amended 
(original M11B), orders all photo-engrav- 
ers, after November 15, 1942 to “put into 
process” until February 15, 1943, 25% less 
zinc than was put into process in the pre- 
ceding comparable quarter, and on February 
15, 1943 this quota will be further reduced 
to 50%. This means one-half of the usual 
zinc for photo-engraving. 


* 


in a position to give you prompt, efficient service and, 
of course, the kind of art work which increases the 
selling power of advertising illustrations. Use our art 
departments now for creative art—in line, wash or 
color and technical pen drawings, wash drawings and 
photo-retouching. 


Pictures are understood by all readers and when 
properly prepared and reproduced, pictures most ef- 
fectively tell the story. Jahn & Ollier Bassani Half- 
tones reproduce accurately good copy because they 


are “made right to print right.” 


Help us to save copper and zinc whenever you can 
and don’t forget to buy your share of Defense Bonds 


to help save America. 


M-99 

Each quarter you must give your pho- 
to-engraver, a written statement to the 
effect that you do not possess any “‘ob- 
solete’’ printing plates when placing 
an order for new printing plates. No 
photo-engraver can legally fill an or- 
der for new plates without such a 
signed statement from the buyer. 


OLLIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of fine printing plates for black and color, 
Creative Artists and Commercial Photographers 


817 WEST 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE MONROE 7080 
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Pressmen ill tell you: 


Maxwell | Ofiset 


is errorless in performance 











~ asa Poem 
v4 








THE MAXWELL PAPER MILLS, FRANKLIN, OHIO 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL BOND AND MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 
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Not less important than the official re- 
y” cognition of Linotype workers for war 
a” production is the commendation of the 
publishers and printers for Linotype’s 
war-time cooperation with the Press. 
Making available necessary repair and maintenance parts 
and supplies; furnishing new Linotypes when properly 
authorized under regulations; rendering counsel and service 
to the composing-rooms through its Linotype Production 
and Service Engineers; publishing the Lino- 
type Life Extension series of maintenance 
booklets — vital to the proper upkeep of com- 
posing machines. 
With an organization continually attuned 
to the needs of the Press, service has become 
a tradition of which Linotype is proud. 














0 
Live Long 
But Not 
Be Old... 


Such is man’s aim—to be mea- 
sured by accomplishments and 
not in years. 

A salute to those veterans of 
the composing-room who have 
been held or brought back into 
active production by world con- 
ditions. The urge is on them to 
contribute of their training and 

experience that younger hands be re- 
leased to the service of the nation’s 
armed forces. 

Equipment, too, must be kept from 
being old, that it can surely perform 
its daily and nightly task for the dura- 
tion... . To the health of men and 
machines— Linotype! 


o=LINOTYPE = 


Linotype Bookman with Garamond Bold No. 3 Italic 
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The leading business and technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries. 
Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, Chicago. * J. L. Frazier, Editor 


The Inland 
Printer 





JANUARY, 1943 


Manpower Is Printers’ Most 


Pressing Problem 


Thorough survey shows that all types 


of plants are affected by the shortage. 


*rinters are using various methods of securing and training new employes in their attempts to find a solution 


ALLS TO THE ARMED FORCES and 
C the lure plus the demands of 
the defense and war indus- 
tries are taking a heavy toll of man- 
oower in the graphic arts. That ex- 
presses not only the opinion of 
many who have written THE INLAND 
PRINTER in recent weeks, but also 
the actual facts as revealed by a 
survey just made by the editors. 
“We have begun to feel the labor 
shortage to the extent that there 
are practically no skilled men for 
replacement of those lost to the war 
or the war industries,” writes one 
printer who normally employs about 
eleven persons. “We ran a display 
ad in the local papers for a week, in 
all editions, but did not have one 
single inquiry,” he continues, and 
closes his letter with, “We definitely 
believe that it is going to be a ter- 
ribly hard job to find the manpower 
to operate the printing industry for 
the next few years.” 


SHORTAGE OF ALL HELP 

From the head of a large and 
prominent firm in the East comes 
the following: “Here there is abso- 
lutely no way of making up for the 
loss of manpower. This loss is felt 
not only in the skilled trades but at 
the moment is almost more acute in 
the bindery and other places where 
ordinarily green help could be 
trained quickly.” 

He goes on to say: “We feel that 
the situation in the printing busi- 
ness is rapidly becoming very seri- 
ous. First, we feel that more should 
be done to establish this business 


as an essential industry. It is obvi- 
ous that neither the Government 
nor war plants can survive without 
printing. At the same time, the 
printing plants cannot exist without 
a reasonably steady flow of work. In 
addition, every other activity of the 
civilian economy needs printing in 
some form or other... . Unless 
there is a reasonable volume of 
business, the printing plants cannot 
operate without losses so great that 
closing is inevitable. As it stands, 
volume is cut down by natural 
causes, and for the coming year 
must be limited to help available.” 


A NATION-WIDE SURVEY 

In an effort to get an over-all 
view of the manpower situation as 
it affects printers, the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER wrote to a large 
number in all parts of the country. 

Here is a typical letter from a 
printer who says “ours is a very 
small but modern plant”: “The war 
has awakened us to one fact that 
we long suspected: none of us is 
operating with the efficiency we 
should. We have lost three men, 
have replaced none of them; our 
volume has almost doubled, and yet 
with a minimum of overtime we 
are handling the business. Three of 





@ The signed articles published in The 
Inland Printer reflect the opinions of 
the authors and not necessarily the view- 


point of the editor and the publisher. 











Copyright, 1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation 


us own the plant, and, of course, we 
have borne the brunt. We work 
harder, faster, and cut more cor- 
ners, but the balance of the force 
has shown remarkable speedup... . 
We have lost only one man because 
of other plants offering more, and 
he has already applied to return. 
We pay good salaries, but the thing 
that binds our employes to us is the 
fine, clean working conditions, and 
the ‘one-of-us’ treatment given.” 

Another small printer writes: 
“The effect of the drain simmers 
down to ‘I’ve gone to work.’ After 
twenty-five years of stalling, in ad- 
vertising agency, newspaper, and in 
my own shop, the year 1942 will be 
recorded as an eye-opener to non- 
productive help.” 


WORKERS WANT HIGHER PAY 

He states he had five men and a 
bookkeeper-stenographer, had them 
for fifteen years without one hour 
lost to any of them in that time. 
The last one left October 1st. “One 
of them enlisted, the other four 
wanted defense security and pay. 
Not one of them has reached the 
hourly rate they were paid here, but 
they do work longer and collect 
overtime. It was practically impossi- 
ble to get them to work overtime 
for me. . . . These well paid, highly 
pampered printers whom I’ve been 
carrying for years were kidding me. 
If and when they are replaced, the 
knowledge being gained will repay 
for the effort now expended... .” 

A printer in a large center writes: 
“We have lost but few men so far 
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to either the service or war indus- 
tries. A good many of our men are 
over draft age and have been with 
us many years, so that we have not 
been affected, possibly, as much as 
some other plants. You ask, ‘Is there 
sufficient manpower in the graphic 
arts to operate the business as it 
stands?’ Our answer to that will be, 
yes, there seems to be, because who- 
ever wants to buy any printing 
seems able to get it printed.” 


DEFENSE PLANTS TAKE HELP 

Here is another letter from a 
large institution: “We have lost 
twenty-one employes to the armed 
services. In addition, we have lost 
many more to defense plants. We 
have a few trained men left, but it 
is getting harder daily to secure 
competent help. We have used girls 
in our factory as far as possible. It 
has been hard, however, to keep 
them. There are many defense 
plants in this area that are paying 
rather high wages, and the girls are 
constantly leaving to go into that 
work.” 

The foregoing letters have taken 
us on quite a tour of the country, 
from the Southeast, the East, to the 
far South, the Southwest, and the 
Central States. Here we go to the 
far Northwest. 

“We have been called upon to re- 
place compositors and have had 
trouble in getting competent men,” 
writes one printer, while another in 
the same section states: “We are 
very fortunate in that our men, 
having children, are out of the se- 
lective service calls for the present 
at least. Also, each of our employes 
owns his own home and, therefore, 
they are all stable and are not at- 
tracted by defense jobs.” 


ALL DRAFT-ELIGIBLE MEN GONE 


From the North Central West 
comes this: “We have been stripped 
of men eligible for the armed forces 
and have none in that class left. 
Six of our office men or salesmen 
have gone into the armed forces, 
and two of our key men in the plant 
have been taken over by one of the 
army printing plants. 

“We have done very little to fill 
the positions for the reason that our 
business has dropped to a very large 
extent. We are trying to develop 
some new sources of business with 
a fair degree of success. In a gen- 
eral way our business is off 30 to 40 


per cent, but in recent months there 
seems to have been a pickup.” 

This printer mentions another 
point which should receive consid- 
eration -by printers. “We are mak- 
ing strong representation to the 
powers that be,” he writes, “inas- 
much as we are supplying what we 
consider are very essential civilian 
needs. We hope our efforts in this 
direction, joined with the efforts of 
the printing trade generally, will 
forestall the commandeering of em- 
ployes essential to produce and sell 
this business, but who can tell?” 


OFFICE WORKERS HELP IN PLANT 

Back to the far Southeast, a 
printer there writes that the help 
problem is very serious. “We have 
lost six of our best men,” he writes, 
“and have been unable to secure 
satisfactory men to take their 
places, therefore we have had to 
double up and work overtime to 
handle the business. All of us in the 
office have been helping in the 
plant.” 

It is difficult at this stage to for- 
mulate any definite statistical pres- 
entation showing percentages of 
manpower lost, or the numbers re- 
placed, as figures, where given in 
the letters received are not suffi- 
ciently complete. Taking individual 
plants analyzed thus far, however, 
the percentage of manpower lost 
ranges all the way from 10 to 50 
per cent. 


ACCELERATE TRAINING PROGRAM 
“Our volume throughout the 
year,” the head of one plant writes, 
“has shown a moderate increase 
over 1941. We have inducted younger 
and older employes steadily, and 
have instituted an _ accelerated 
training program for male and fe- 
male employes, with emphasis on 
the latter.” ; 
Another large plant, located in a 
critical labor center, writes that the 
turnover of labor has been very 
great, not only in the mechanical 


+departments but also in the office. 


“T do not know the exact number of 
people that have been drafted, but 
should say we have lost nearly 50 
per cent of our personnel. We have 
a group of women being trained in 
the composing room. We are hiring 
old people in the sixties, and crip- 
ples. We have had to set up an in- 
dependent training organization 
within the plant.” 


From a printer in a small town, 
but within reasonably convenient 
reach of one of the larger industrial 
centers in the Northwest, comes the 
statement: “One-half of our pre- 
December 7th crew are now serving 
as members of the armed forces, 
and we have been unable to replace 
them with competent men. 


WORKERS WON'T LEAVE HOMES 


“Our only source from which to 
secure help is the larger industrial 
area, but it is virtually impossible to 
get men to move to our town re- 
gardless of the wage offered, due to 
home ownership and family ties. We 
are told, however, that many of 
these men have gone into defense 
plants in their own area rather than 
leave their homes and continue em- 
ployment in the graphic arts indus- 
try elsewhere.” 

Another printer out west says: 
“We have lost eight men so far to 
the armed forces and, in addition, 
three or four more who have gone 
into defense plants.” That’s out of 
a regular force of about sixty. 
“About half of these people, we 
would say, have been replaced, the 
other half have not been replaced, 
due to a smaller volume of business 
this year than last. Our greatest dif- 
ficulty,” he continues, “has been in 
replacing the young men used for 
errand boys, apprentices in the com- 
posing room, and press feeders.” 

“We have lost 20 per cent of our 
manpower to the service,” writes an 
Eastern printer, “and an equal 
number to defense industries. We 
have replaced most of them with 
women, particularly in the offset 
department as opaquers and strip- 
pers, and in the art room. We have 
also brought in some men well past 
the draft age, as well as two or 
three who are in 4F, but we are still 
working short-handed. 


NO ANSWERS TO WANT-ADS 

“We have run ads in the papers 
for letterpress men, paper cutters, 
et cetera, for as long as a week at 
a time, and received only two or 
three answers, none of them ex- 
perienced enough to take the jobs, 
or already in a good spot and only 
interested in obtaining a wage pre- 
mium in order to get them to leave. 
There is nothing unusual in what 
we are doing, except to do every- 
thing in our power to keep our 
heads above water. We are fortunate 
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1 Try to find women who live nearby. 
® Particularly if a woman tries to keep 
house as well as work on the outside, 
she can’t afford to spend much time in 
transit. Mothers of young children are 
always happier and more efficient if they 
live close enough to get home early. 
Thus, the turnover rate is drastically re- 
duced with neighborhood employes. 
Several plants get help of this type by 
asking old employes to bring friends or 
relatives and by passing the word 
around among the neighborhood mer- 
chants to pass on to housewives. 


If you can get them, pick young mar- 
=" ried women. They have these advan- 
tages, according to the reports from 
western printers: they usually have more 
of a sense of responsibility than do their 
unmarried sisters; they’re less likely to 
be flirtatious; as a rule, they need the 
work or they wouldn’t be doing it— 
maybe a sick husband or one who’s in 
the army; they still have the pep and in- 
terest to work hard and get along with 
their fellow employes. 


Where you have to use older women, 
"try to get those who have worked 
outside the home at some time. Most 
plant executives have found that older 
women who have lived secluded lives 
have difficulty adapting themselves to 
changed conditions and to association 
with other workers, are inclined to be 
cantankerous and fussy. It’s always well 
to impress on the older women the im- 
portance of friendliness and courtesy. 


While there are, of course, excep- 

® tions to this rule, general experience 
indicates that “husky” girls—those who 
are just a little on the heavy side—are 
likely to be more even-tempered and 
efficient than their underweight sisters. 
Of course, an over heavy woman 
shouldn’t be chosen for a job where 
she’d have to be on her feet constantly. 


Retain a physician to give each 
® woman you hire an advance physical 
examination. This step not only protects 
the company against the possibility of 
lawsuits but also reveals whether the 
employe-to-be has any female weak- 
nesses which would make her mentally 
or physically unfit for the job. Plants 
that follow this practice report a surpris- 
ing number of women turned down for 
nervous disorders. 


In breaking in women who haven't 

® previously done outside work, stress 
at the outset the importance of time— 
the fact that a minute or two lost here 
and there makes serious inroads on the 
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‘\ 14 TIPS on GETTING 
-\ 4 MORE EFFICIENCY OUT 
OF WOMEN EMPLOYES 


BY LUCIUS S. FLINT 


ys @ There’s no longer any question as to whether the 
printer should hire women for jobs formerly held by 
/ men. The draft has settled that point. The important 
things now are how to select the most efficient women 
available and how to use them to best advantage. Here are 
fourteen helpful tips on the subject from western plants 
that have already had some months of experience with 
female help in new types of occupations: 


day’s work. Until this point is gotten 
across, many girls waste too much time 
in idle conversation, it is reported. 


Give the female employe a definite 
# day-long schedule of duties so that 
she'll keep busy without bothering the 
management for instructions every few 
minutes. Numerous operators say that 
women make excellent workers when 
they have their jobs cut out for them but 
that they lack initiative in finding work 
for themselves. 


Wherever possible, let the woman 
"employe change from one job to 
another at some time during the day. 
Women are inclined to be nervous and 
they’re happier with change. 


Give every girl an adequate number 
"of rest periods during the day. 
Plants that are already using large num- 
bers of women stress the fact that you 
have to make some allowances for femi- 
nine psychology. A girl has more con- 
fidence and consequently is more effi- 
cient if she can keep her hair tidied, 
apply fresh lipstick, and wash her hands 
several times a day. 


1 Be tactful in issuing instructions 

*or in making criticisms. Women 
are often sensitive; they can’t shrug off 
harsh words in the way that men do. 
Never ridicule a woman—it breaks her 
spirit and cuts her efficiency. 


1 Be reasonably considerate about 

® using strong language around 
women. Even though a girl’s husband or 
father may swear vociferously, she'll 
grow to dislike a place of business 
where she hears too much of this. 


1 If your girls wear uniforms of any 

= kind, get enough size variety that 
each girl can have a proper fit. This 
point can’t be stressed too strongly as a 
means of keeping women happy, ac- 
cording to western plants. 


1 Remember that most women have 
® certain physical limitations when 
it comes to heavy work such as lifting. 
Arrange your work so that the remain- 
ing men in the plant handle those duties 
which are too hard for a woman. 


7 1 If this is at all practical, pay women 


® employes by check rather than in 
cash. A large plant that made a survey on 
this point found a majority of women 
preferred this method of payment and 
that they kept their finances in better 
order when checks were used. 





in having a good volume of busi- 
ness, which means we are paying 
very heavily in overtime.” 
Following the preceding state- 
ment that those answering the ads 
were interested only in securing a 
wage premium, a letter from an- 
other section of the country reads 
in part as follows: “Our greatest 
handicap was to keep some of the 
employes we have. We have too 
many unfair competitors who will 
take employes out of some other 
shop by offering them a raise in 
wages, thereby encouraging a prece- 
dent which will only bring trouble 
to all printing establishments. In 
spite of such troubles we did more 
business this year than the year 
before, but we believe our profits 
will be less, due to competition.” 


FEWER WORKERS—MORE BUSINESS 


A prominent Western printer 
writes that “the condition of man 
shortage in a city like ours can 
hardly be compared to that in most 
of the cities of the country. Thirty 
of our people thus far have been 
absorbed in one way or another in 
the war service of the country. 
Meanwhile, our business has in- 
creased approximately 20 per cent 
from the time the war production 
program was started. We have made 
up the discrepancy, first, by finding 
new people here and there, some 
of them from other cities, and, 
second, by working the fingers off 
of the people remaining in the or- 
ganization, with resulting heavy 
overtime bills. Our people met the 
emergency royally, and each is do- 
ing more and better work than at 
any previous time.” 


"IT'S AN ILL WIND—" 

One printer in the Southwest was 
helped partly in solving his problem 
when a competitor was drafted and 
compelled to sell out his plant and 
release his employes. “This was a 
break for us,” he states, “but we 
are short of help at times, and it 
is impossible to secure anyone with- 
out giving him a permanent job. 
There being no extra men, we are 
compelled to work overtime to fill 
up the deficiency.” He has lost four 
men to the armed forces, and has 
been able to replace only two. “We 
can’t see just what can be done to 
improve the situation,” he writes. 
“One well trained apprentice volun- 
teered, and by the time we could 
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develop another we would lose him 
the same way. The future looks 
rather dark with respect to our 
mechanical force.” 

Still another printer in the East 
writes “We have lost more than 10 
per cent of our skilled manpower, 
as well as women, and this condi- 
tion seems to exist everywhere in 
this area. About 50 per cent have 
joined the armed forces, and the 
others have gone into defense work, 
although the defense plants in this 
vicinity are operating with a de- 
cided shortage of help. Labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, is hard to get. 


OVERTIME IS ONLY ANSWER 

“In our plant, including the office 
force, we are working overtime 
every day, six days a week. That 
seems to be the only way we can 
meet the unusual labor shortage. 
Our business for 1942 has increased 
at least 10 per cent over 1941, though 
our profits, from the best analysis 
we can make at this time, will be 
less than in 1941.” 

“Government competition in sala- 
ries gives us more trouble than any- 
thing else,” writes a western printer. 
We operate a union plant, and our 
scale is from $40 to $50 a week; but 
employes can make from 50 to 100 
per cent more by working on Gov- 
ernment projects in this locality. 


40-HOUR GUARANTEE HELPS 


“Recently we guaranteed all our 
employes forty hours each week. 
This, of course, eliminated any short 
time during the week, and in our 
opinion it helped more than any- 
thing else we have done.” Twenty- 
two men have left this plant to join 
the colors. Several elderly men and 
one very competent woman have 
been employed to fill places of those 
who have left, and a few boys of 
sixteen years have been hired. The 
rest of the places have been filled 
with young girls. 

“Skilled and competent help in 
the graphic arts is very hard to 
obtain,” this same printer writes, 
and he adds that “the volume of 
our business is increasing this year 
much better than in 1941.” 

A large number of the letters re- 
ceived include comments that are 
exceedingly interesting but some- 
what tinged with a political flavor, 
so that reproducing them or com- 
menting on them here would, of 
course, be somewhat inappropriate. 
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However, here is part of one: 
After stating that his company has 
lost two-fifths of its normal organ- 
ization, half of these going into the 
armed forces or into the women’s 
auxiliary force, the others into de- 
fense plants or to work in other 
printing plants, this writer states: 


LONGER WORK-WEEK A SOLUTION 


“If the Government would aban- 
don its brainless ‘social gain’ of a 
forty-hour week and let us have, 
say, a forty-eight-hour week, most 
of our problems would be solved 
for the time being. 

“The forty-hour week was estab- 
lished for the purpose of distribut- 
ing work, and when it was estab- 
lished there was an implied promise 
to do away with it when employ- 
ment conditions improved. That 
this promise has not been kept is a 
bit of perfidy that can be accounted 
for only on the basis of political 
expediency. Our people would be 
quite glad to work forty-eight hours 
a week at regular wages. All of them 
would have more money in their 
pay envelopes, and none would be 
overworked. They would also have 
a feeling of helping to meet a crisis. 

“Our customers, however, cannot 
afford the cost of overtime work, 
and therefore they are printing 
magazines with fewer pages and 
thereby reducing their own volume 
of business. This, of course, reduces 
our volume of business. The vicious 
circle, if it is allowed to be com- 
pleted, will be the suspension of a 
lot of publications, the closing of a 
lot of printing establishments, and 
finally an unemployment situation 
after the end of the war which may 
lead to revolution.” 


ONLY "FLOATERS" ARE AVAILABLE 

“So far we have not been able to 
replace all who have left us,” this 
printer writes, “and we have a feel- 
ing we shall not be able to do so. 
A good proportion of the new men 
are either floaters or so incompe- 
terit they could not hold good jobs 
in normal times. 

“We are taking 10 per cent reduc- 


tion in volume of business this year.. 


It is really more than 10 per cent 
when it is realized that 1942 costs 
and sales prices are higher than in 
1941. So far we have been success- 
ful in keeping our customers. Most 
of them are dealing in their own 
organizations with the same kind 


of problems that we have, and so 
they are being graciously tolerant. 
That helps a lot. We have not 
sought new business for more than 
a year.” 

“I firmly feel that it is part of 
the American businessman’s heri- 
tage to take the sow’s ears which 
are handed to him and use them to 
open up a silk purse stand at once 
without wasting any time in beating 
his breast or gnashing his teeth,” 
writes another printer. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN TRAINED 

“We got around the manpower 
problem with amazing success, it 
seems to me, by taking on some 
eighteen or twenty high-school boys 
and girls who have a remarkable 
aptitude and eagerness to learn, and 
using several of them, each under 
the direction of one of our master 
printers, who confined his own ef- 
forts to making ready, supervision, 
et cetera.” The business, the writer 
states, has shown an increase and 
is “roughly 40 per cent better than 
it has ever been in our history.” 
This increase, he goes on to say, is 
attributable to a specialty that has 
been developed. 

A postscript to the letter adds 
that “of course we were fortunate 
in being able to obtain some skilled 
printers in addition to our regular 
staff, by getting them out of larger 
cities nearby, pretty much by brute 
strength through letters to personal 
friends, et cetera.” 


CLOSE UP ONE-MAN SHOPS 

“From my observation there is a 
great shortage of manpower in the 
printing industry, and it is going to 
get worse,” writes another printer 
in the Central States. “The only 
possible solution,” he continues, “to 
ease it up a trifle would be for the 


‘one-man’ shops which have always 


been an ‘eye sore’ to the industry 
to lock their doors and merge with 
plants that can do more for them 
than they can do for themselves.” 

Codperative students from the 
printing schools, he states, are im- 
possible to get even at considerable 
increase in wages. Three of this 
printer’s employes have joined the 
colors, two have gone into defense 
plants, not including the bindery 
help lost. Considerable overtime has 
been put in where previously the 
plant was operated on two eight- 
hour shifts, which naturally “has 
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increased the cost of our produc- 
tion, but fortunately our sales have 
not decreased materially for this 
reason. While the competition is 
keener today than ever before, due 
to a cut in advertising material, we 
are turning down non-profitable 
and loss work.” 

References were made in some 
letters to the possibility of utilizing 
printing schools for training help to 
overcome the loss of manpower. 


A SHORTAGE OF STUDENTS 

On the other hand, one printer on 
the West Coast makes the statement 
that the local high school and 
junior college conducts a four-year 
printing course, but this year they 
started with five students on the 
linotype, and that number has now 
dwindled down, only one student 
being left, “so there does not seem 
very good prospects for operators in 
the near future,” he writes. At the 
present time, a printer in a neigh- 
boring town is doing machine com- 
position for him, while on the other 
hand a printer in another town who 
has no automatic equipment calls 
on him to do presswork, which, of 
course, he is glad to do. 

Incidentally, there’s a thought 
that might’ be expanded upon in 
those last few lines. 

Jumping right across the country 
to the East Coast, we find another 
printer who says “it has been our 
policy for years to train our own 
apprentices, but now it is impos- 
sible to secure competent boys for 
this purpose. Our turnover among 
these youngsters has been unbe- 
lievably high.” The boys, he states, 
go to the various war industries not 
far away “where they are receiving 
triple the amount of wages we can 
afford to pay apprentices.” 


OVERTIME CUTS PROFITS 

This printer also states that out 
of an organization of about twenty- 
two persons, his company has lost 
two to the army by draft or enlist- 
ment, and two or three more by out- 
side influences, being “lured away 
by rates of pay higher than could be 
paid by us here.” He states, further, 
that volume of business is off about 
25 per cent from 1941, and “the only 
way we can continue to operate is 
to work considerably over the forty- 
hour week, at time-and-a-half pay 
for the extra time, which, naturally, 
is imposing hardship upon us.” 





The letters reviewed are from 
plants of all sizes, ranging from a 
half-dozen employes up into the 
hundreds, all, apparently, being af- 
fected to a greater or less extent. 


LARGER PLANTS SUFFER 

Here we have a letter from a plant 
normally employing about a thou- 
sand people. “One hundred and 
twenty-five of these employes have 
left for the service, a good many 
of them being from the unskilled 
ranks. It has only been recently, 
however, that we have begun to feel 
the shortage of competent men, 
more particularly pressmen and 
feeders, and we find ourselves com- 
pelled to curtail our operations on 
account of this lack. We are also 
having difficulty getting unskilled 
help, and what we do get is not 
of the usual type but, in fact, quite 
inferior. There is such a rapid turn- 
over of these that we waste a great 
deal of time training new people.” 

This firm, located in the East, is 
surrounded by defense and. war 
plants. “We have no war work our- 
selves,” the writer states, “so we 
can’t compete with the war-work 
industries around here in bidding 
for help. ... We are employing an 
increasingly large number of col- 
ored girls to act as fly boys, to wash 
rollers, et cetera, and they are work- 
ing out very satisfactorily indeed. 


EMPLOY MORE WOMEN 

“We are also hiring more women 
in other jobs. Our volume of busi- 
ness has kept up, so that we really 
are hard put to it to get out our 
work, and from our survey of the 
other printers in this section we 
would say that they are similarly 
affected. It looks as though the sit- 
uation would get much worse. 

“We could easily use 100 more 
pressmen and feeders, which we just 
can’t get.” 

Another large Eastern house men- 
tions the loss of fifty-five men to 
the military services out of a total 
of around 457 people, 350 of whom 
were men. “There has been a re- 
duction in the volume of business, 
which has offset this loss somewhat, 
except that we have lost some very 
good men and they are missed 
greatly. We have been hiring many 
older persons for the unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs. We have put a 
good many women in places where 
they will fit, and in some places 








where they seem a bit out of place. 
They are doing good work as assist- 
ants in the photoengraving depart- 
ment and in the pressrooms, and, of 
course, in the clerical lines we have 
added them exclusively.” 

“Ninety-eight have left us, and 
twelve more will be leaving within 
the next couple of weeks,” writes 
another printer in the Central 
States. “We have been unable to 
secure enough trained help from the 
graphic arts, and have taken on a 
great deal of inexperienced help to 
enable us to handle the amount 
of printing we are doing at the 
present time. Our business for the 
year will be approximately 20 per 
cent under last year, and this is 
business which we could have had 
were we able to secure the man- 
power to produce it.” 


FIRM CONCENTRATES: BUSINESS 
Here is a concern which decided 
to cut down its business when high- 
class advertising collapsed about a 
year or so ago. Most of the employes 
retained were key men who had been 
with the company many years, most 
of: them were past the draft age 
and some had minor physical defi- 
ciencies, so the loss has been con- 
fined to only one or two, though 
there are still a few who are eligi- 
ble for military service. “Although 
our business for 1942 will be less 
than half that of 1941,” this printer 
writes, “we have been able to main- 
tain our financial position through 
strict economies and the doubling 
up of duties in all of the non-pro- 
ductive positions. ... The fact that 
we have been able to establish con- 
fidence in the minds of our custo- 
mers, that is, confidence that we are 
going to stay in business when 
several other houses have been 
forced to liquidate, has been an im- 
portant factor in our favor.” 


GO INTO WAR PRODUCTS 

During the past year this firm 
has changed over a part of its plant 
to a manufacturing business pro- 
ducing an essential war item. Right 
now the biggest problem faced is 
getting sufficient skilled help for 
this new field of work, which re- 
quires a training period of a num- 
ber of months. “Weare trying to get 
girls but the right type are not 
available. Young men with some 
technical skill are ideal, but they 
are unavailable, so we are taking 















older men who learn more slowly 
and are probably less efficient than 
the younger men.” 

“We are not letting any of our 
older men get away from us,” this 
printer states, “and if the flow of 
business is sufficiently steady to al- 
low us to maintain this nucleus of 
manpower without having to carry 
some of them at our own expense, 
we believe we can pay our way even 
though we find it impossible to call 
in extra help for peak periods.” 


HELP AND VOLUME BALANCE 

“We have not replaced any of the 
help we have lost for the excellent 
reason that there is no available 
help around, and it is doubtful 
whether we will need additional 
help as the war goes on,” writes an- 
other printer in the Southeast. His 
concern has lost eight out of forty- 
five in the mechanical departments, 
and three out of eight in the office. 
“Fortunately for our business,” he 
writes, “these people were from the 
younger employes and their loss has 
not created a very serious situation, 
and we have been able to get along 
with our work in fairly good shape. 
Our dollar volume of business for 
1942 will equal that of 1941, but the 
outlook for 1943 isn’t so bright... . 
Our experience seems typical of this 
area, and from what information we 
have been able to obtain it doesn’t 
seem likely there will be a crippling 
shortage of help during the coming 
year. It looks as though there won’t 
be as much business for the printer 
in 1943 as there was in 1942.” 


QUALITY HAS SUFFERED 


“The quality of our work has 
suffered, but that is more or less 
natural when you consider that the 
more experienced people have been 
called to the Colors,” writes another 
printer in the Central States. “We 
feel rather optimistic,” he continues, 
“in the way the girls and women 
have come forth in attempting to 
take the places of the boys who 
have gone.” Eighteen have gone 
from this plant in the past year, 
some others probably will be gone 
in the next few weeks, and “it looks 
as though we would have quite a 
few more taken before the middle 
of the summer. The number on our 
payroll is seventy-four, approxi- 
mately the same as a year ago, re- 
placements having been made 
mainly by girls and older men.” 








There are many other letters 
which could be reviewed and which 
express many good points, such, for 
example, as “we are trying to meet 
the situation by working harder, 
working overtime, about forty-eight 
hours. We are also training school 
boys after school, and are beginning 
to work women in some positions 
where formerly we used only men.” 


A SMALL SHOP IS BEST 

And another, who writes: 

“I never did want a large shop, 
and I am more convinced than ever 
that I never want one—witness the 
large direct-mail plants that are 
going out of business. But, I be- 
lieve that the printing industry has 
a great future ahead of it provid- 
ing the men heading the industry 
plan with care. I am so confident 
myself that I have a son at the 
present time in the printing depart- 
ment at Carnegie Tech, and I be- 
lieve he is sold on the proposition 
himself. Our biggest problem is to 
educate every employing printer or 
owner to charge a legitimate price 
for his work. As long as free enter- 
prise exists we will never eliminate 
the so-called bedroom print shops, 
but we can educate them to charge 
a legitimate price. Mark this—edu- 
cation—because education is the 
foundation of free enterprise.” 

There is, finally, a rather lengthy 
letter which we have reserved for 
closing: “Three men have left our 
plant for the armed forces,” this 
Eastern printer writes, “although 
the decrease in volume has been 
comparable to the decrease in man- 
power. One replacement was neces- 
sary. We attempted to employ high- 
school students, but were faced with 
the problem of productivity and 
wages unconscionable with a per- 
son’s ability to produce. 


WAR WAGES HURT PRINTERS 

“Nearby war plants pay wages in 
excess of what the average printer 
can pay in a field so highly com- 
petitive, especially so when you con- 
sider that we served our apprentice- 
ship some twenty-five years ago at 
$5.00 a week. To melt metal, the 
high-school boy wants from 70 to 
80 cents an hour. To set a few lines 
of type after a brief period of in- 
struction he assumes a certain 
amount of complacency, and de- 
mands wages compatible with pre- 
vailing scales in war plants. A few 








men over fifty are available, but 
again you face the problem of effi- 
ciency and their physical ability to 
withstand present-day schedules. 

“It is estimated that in this area,” 
he continues, “more than 200 jour- 
neyman printers — compositors, 
stonemen, pressmen, and operators 
—have entered war plants due to 
the incentive of higher wages and, 
what is of more major importance, 
steady work. From 1935, skilled and 
semi-skilled graphic arts workers 
have been faced with the problem 
of lucrative livelihood, and with the 
national emergency they have real- 
ized their opportunity to again ‘get 
a full dinner-pail.’ 


TIME FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

“To alleviate the shortage of 
skilled workers, a situation that will 
ultimately become more acute as the 
war progresses, I suggest that a 
combined effort be made to create 
a better understanding between em- 
ployer and employe — stimulate 
more interest in an individual’s 
work by creating a sense of security 
for the duration and a boom period 
during the reconstruction period. 
This talk of cutting out all non- 
essential portions of the industry’s 
production and concentrating the 
essentials into a few favorably 
situated nucleus plants is a good 
example of ‘printer-busting.’ 

“Hold periodic meetings in the 
plant,” he goes on to say, “and en- 
courage individual ingenuity, and 
build up morale by discussing the 
trends in the printing business and 
its future development.” 


EXPAND TRAINING FACILITIES 

This printer also feels that “an 
immediate and concentrated effort 
should be made to expand the fa- 
cilities for teaching printing in the 
technical schools, and the simplifi- 
cation of methods made through 
practical experience in each depart- 
ment. “At the same time,” he con- 
tinues, “some idea should be de- 
vised to exploit the old-time tradi- 
tions of the printing plant, such as 
the ‘romanticism of type and ink,’ to 
institute interest among school boys 
to study the craft and to become 
actively engaged in this work by 
working for the local printers. 

“The present labor problem in the 
printing industry,” this printer con- 
tinues, “is due to fallacy, and to the 
irrational employment methods of 
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small and large printing organiza- 
tions alike. Their inability to stimu- 
late interest in printing in the high- 
school student; inconsistency in 
wage and work schedules; laxity in 
developing individual responsibility 
in all workmen, by bonus and vaca- 
tion plans; revision of the ‘closed- 
shop’ regulations to permit many of 
the finest type of country and 
small-shop printers to re-enter the 
field. And of major importance, a 
general organization of the printing 
and publishing industry for price 
stabilization which would permit 
them to successfully compete with 
other industries on wages. 




















NEW BLOOD IN MANAGEMENT 

“Today there are many key men 
available, men who have been 
trained in all mechanical depart- 
ments, who have studied, talked, 
and dreamed printing, and who, if 
given an opportunity to replace 
high-salaried non-printers, could 
make a worthwhile contribution to 
solving labor shortage by efficient 
shop management, and the training 
of unskilled workers. 

“From my own observation and 
experience I will not concede that 
there exists, at the present at least, 
a definite scarcity of skilled help 
until something constructive is done 
to induce printers to return to their 
own field of endeavor. Men who 
have become accustomed to the ups 
and downs, the seasonal layoffs, in- 
consistent wage schedules, in the 
years past, learned an unfortunate 
lesson, while the apprentice of late 
years has not received the right 
type of encouragement, and the old- 
timer became an obsolete fixture.” 
































CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY NEEDED 

Many of the answers to our re- 
quest for information have not 
given complete figures sufficient to 
enable us to prepare a definite sta- 
tistical presentation. It is evident, 
however, from all the letters and 
from the figures that have been 
given that the loss of manpower on 
the whole will run well beyond 25 
or 30 per cent. 

Practically the majority of those 
losses consist of workers who have 
gained proficiency only through 
years of training and practical ex- 
perience. Hence they are not easily 
replaced, and the problem of secur- 
ing competent, skilled workers is 
one not easily to be overcome. 





























e Ottawa, Canada.—Out of Cana- 
da’s 1942 experience with wartime 
regulations and controls have come 
important changes—also lessons 
which business management in the 
United States may find of great 
value in 1943. 

Canadian control experience now 
reaches back almost four and a half 
years. Some of her war measures 
were planned and blueprinted as 
early as 1938. By September, 1939, 
the main lines of fiscal policy were 
outlined in a prophetic speech by 
Finance Minister J. L. Isley. 

Here briefly is a progress report 
on Canada’s major war control poli- 
cies as of the beginning of 1943. 

1. Price Control. 

After one year of an over-all price 
ceiling Canada has found it neces- 
sary to adopt an entirely new tactic 
—stabilization of the cost of living. 


PRICE CEILING A SUCCESS 


Actually, Canada’s price ceiling 
policy proved a phenomenal success 
during the first twelve months of 
operation but the lesson Canada has 
learned, and is putting into effect in 
1943, is that no one policy is sacro- 
sanct in the rapidly moving battle 
against inflation. A program which 
looked watertight in December, 
1941, is headed for disaster in 1943 
unless drastic changes are made. 

Canada announced a _ drastic 
change in policy early in December 
by payment of new and outright 
subsidies to consumers. All across 
Canada, milk prices have been cut 
a full two-cents a quart and the re- 
tail prices of tea, coffee, and oranges 
ordered reduced. The difference be- 
tween the new and the old prices 
will be made up by direct federal 
subsidy—a subsidy to “peg” the cost 
of living. 

Why was this done and why was 
it necessary? 

One basic reason is that price 
control in Canada is tied to wage 
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control by means of a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus. Every time the cost of 
living rises a point, Canadian wage 
earners are entitled (by law) toa 
raise of 25 cents a week. (This is in 
lieu of increased wage rates which 
are banned in Canada for the du- 
ration of the war.) 

These wage-price adjustments are 
made quarterly. The last one took 
place in August, 1942. It cost em- 
ployers (whose selling prices are 
frozen under the price ceiling) an 
additional 50 to 60 million dollars in 
wage bills. 

The bonus couldn’t have been 
paid without cracking the price 
ceiling, had it not been for one all- 
important factor—rising volume of 
business. Looking back, it is very 
obvious that the rising curve of con- 
sumer and civilian sales is what 
saved Canada’s price ceiling in 1942. 
So long as sales were rising, it 
wasn’t too difficult for business to 
absorb the price “squeeze.” 


CIVILIAN GOODS WILL BE PARED 

Today, this country faces an al- 
most certain decline in civilian pro- 
duction and sales. Yet price control 
Officials knew that when the next 
quarterly adjustment came round 
in February, 1943, the cost of living 
index would have shown a further 
rise. That would have meant big 
new wage bonus payments for in- 
dustry—payments which could no 
longer be absorbed, with business 
volume either flattening or on the 
decline. That’s why the new policy 
was introduced. 

From the U.S. point of view an 
interesting feature is this: price of- 
ficials in Canada, after a very care- 
ful examination of all the alterna- 
tives, agreed that it was much 
cheaper to pay a direct subsidy to 
consumers and thus relieve the 
pressure on the cost of living, rather 
than attempt to bonus industry to 
operate within the price ceiling. 
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The consumer subsidies on milk, 
tea, coffee, and oranges will relieve 
the “pressure” on the Government 
cost of living index by about 114 to 
1% points and cost the treasury 
about 40 million dollars. 

By doing this it is hoped to “peg” 
the cost of living index and save in- 
dustry paying out big cost of living 
bonuses, which in turn would prob- 
ably have required further bonuses 
or adjustments in order to make it 
possible for business to continue op- 
erating within the ceiling. 


TWO TYPES OF CONSUMER GOODS 

Under this new policy, Canada is 
also drawing a line between differ- 
ent kinds of consumer goods. Prices 
of foodstuffs and other usable con- 
sumer goods will henceforth (if 
necessary) be stabilized in order to 
achieve the new goal of stabilizing 
the cost of living. On the other 
hand, prices of durable consumer 
goods (furniture, et cetera) which 
are not considered essential, may 
henceforth be allowed to rise or find 
a new “ceiling.” 

2. Wage Controls. 

Under the wage-rate and salary 
freezing order which went into ef- 
fect in Canada more than a year 
ago the most important develop- 
ment has been the wide-spread 
“smoothing” out of anomalous rates 
and situations within local areas, 
industries, et cetera. Canada has 
now a more uniform wage structure 
than at any time in her history. 

Unfortunately figures are lacking 
to give the effect of these adjust- 


ments on wage rates as a whole. 
The adjustments are made and au- 
thorized by provincial boards. What 
is feared is that this “decentraliza- 
tion” of policy has made for con- 
siderable lack of uniformity so far 
as wage adjustments within indi- 
vidual provinces are concerned. 

Because of the importance of 
these adjustments in terms of the 
price ceiling, some machinery for 
collating this information at one 
central point is badly lacking. 

3. Manpower Control. 

Canada’s attempt to set up a sin- 
gle manpower boss has failed. In 
March, 1942, Elliott M. Little was 
named Director of National Selec- 
tive Service. His authority extended 
only to civilian manpower, though 
he was told to coordinate all forms 
of service. During the summer his 
powers were broadened but b2cause 
of internal and departmental con- 
flicts and unwillingness of the Gov- 
ernment to clothe him with the 
powers he thought were needed to 
do the job, he resigned. 


COMBINED WITH LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Now, Canada’s manpower ma- 
chinery becomes an integral part of 
the Department of Labor. It has two 
jobs: (1) a large-scale “employment 
agency” job for controlling the ebb 
and flow of workers into essential 
industry; (2) operation of the draft 
machinery for calling up the men 
drafted into the army for home de- 
fense. It is expected to do a com- 
petent job but along more modest 
lines than had been envisaged. 


4. Civilian Industry Curtailment. 

This program announced by the 
Government with much fanfare 
last October has temporarily bogged 
down. Scores of industries have sub- 
mitted detailed plans for curtail- 
ment through their individual price 
control administrators, but about 
the only effect of the program to 
date has been a speeding up of sim- 
plification and standardization of 
merchandise to eliminate frills and 
styles and save both manpower and 
materials. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE EASED 

Behind the slowing down of this 
program, which was aimed to put 
Canada immediately on an “iron 
rations” basis for the duration, is 
the fact that greater efficiency in in- 
dustrial production; some shortages 
of critical war materials; and a re- 
vamping of the program for draft- 
ing men into the army, have tem- 
porarily eased the manpower short- 
age which threatened two or three 
months ago. 

Curtailment authorities refuse to 
be put in the position of throwing 
men out of civilian employment un- 
less there are immediate war jobs 
ready for them to work at. Canada 
will put the “squeeze” on its civilian 
non-essential manpower as soon as 
that manpower can be absorbed. It 
has drawn back in the last few 
weeks from adopting a wholesale 
curtailment program which in the 
long run might mean a wastage 
rather than a saving in man-work- 
ing-hours. 


YANKEE EDITOR’S WHEELBARROW SOLVES TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


@ GASOLINE AND TIRE 
rationing didn’t worry 
Theodore P. Wilson, 
owner and editor, Win- 
chester (Mass.) Star: 

He put his Yankee 
ingenuity to work, and 
came up with an idea 

“which does the job. 

He hunted up an an- 
cient wheelbarrow, and 
now his post office de- 
liveries are made in the 
old-fashioned style. 

No one knows just 
how old the wheelbar- 
row is, but it is known 
that it was used on the 
streets of Boston as 
long ago as 1840. 

The ancient barrow 
has been painted red, 
white, and blue, and is 
given the right of way 


wherever it goes. Be- 
sides its use by the 
Star, it is kept busy 
working for the public 
library, and by various 
local organizations in 
Winchester. 

In the picture, which 
shows the wheelbar- 
row loaded and ready 
for its trip to the post 
office, are, left to right: * 
Editor Wilson and his 
daughter Bonney, Dor- 
othy Lord of the mail- 
ing department, Shel- 
don Hamilton (former 
linotype operator, and 
now one of three em- 
ployes in the armed 
forces) , Jack Collins of 
the circulation depart- 
ment, and police ser- 
geant Henry Dempsey. 
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RALPH H. HAYWOOD, an engineer in 


human relations, tells how to avoid 


tention while reading a well 

known daily, was “8-Hour Par- 
ley Fails to Break War Plant Tiff.” 
The news item stated that a group 
representing a manufacturer, a un- 
ion, and our Government had un- 
successfully tried to end a dispute 
over the demand that a division 
foreman and his assistant “be as- 
signed elsewhere because they could 
not get along with employes.” 

As a physics student, I was taught 
that “if one man does 1x-work in 
one hour, two men working together 
can do more than 2x-work in the 
same time.” 

As a student of human relations, 
I later discovered the importance of 
the togetherness factor in this law. 
If those two men do not work to- 
gether harmoniously, they will do 
minus 2x-work; if they work well 
together, they may break a record! 

What has just been stated is com- 
mon knowledge to all in the print- 
ing industry, from apprentice to 
president. Everyone, regardless of 
his job, works best within a har- 
monious environment. 


Te HEAD THAT ATTRACTED my at- 


HARMONY IS PRODUCTIVE 


If one gets along well with others, 
his individual output is higher in 
both quantity and quality. If there 
is discord between him and his fel- 
low-workers, the double-Q (quan- 
tity-quality) trend is downward; 
and he experiences more fatigue; he 
expends more nervous energy; he 
may become more irritable at the 
end of the day. 

Money is iot a guarantee of good 
human relations. A man left a plant 
for another job at much higher pay. 
Three weeks later he returned to 
ask for his old job, offering to come 





@ The contents of the following article 
remain the property of the author, and 
may not be reprinted or reproduced in 
any manner, either wholly or in part, 
for any use whatsoever, without his 
written permission. 





Fifteen Points in Science of 
Human Relations 


putting a round peg in a square hole, and thus get better production from employes under your supervision 


back for less than he had been get- 
ting before. When asked the reason, 
he explained, “I am much happier 
here; I like the people better.” 
Compare two departments in an 
organization having the same oper- 
ations, hours, and number of work- 
ers; Department A excels Depart- 
ment B in its production, quality, 
safety, housekeeping, morale, et cet- 
era. Department B has more layoffs, 
spoilage, accidents, and such. 
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Paris Printing. Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
believes its services should be sold consistently 









The reason: Supervisor A knows 
something about human relations 
which is lacking with Supervisor B. 
Yet, when you ask Mr. A for the 
how-and-why, his explanation is 
like that of my mother when asked 
how she made those delicious apple- 
dumplings—she couldn’t tell us! 

Clearly, this opens up an ap- 
proach to the important subject of 
manpower which is now within the 
reach of everyone. If good human 
relations result.in an increase in co- 
operative productivity, should we 
not use our best efforts toward gain- 
ing an understanding of this how- 
and-why of solving manpower prob- 
lems? The following experience of- 
fers further evidence on this point: 

Last November, I journeyed out to 
the Clearing Industrial District of 
Chicago to hear Arthur Horrocks, of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, who was scheduled to address 
the Clearing Round Table. 


SUPERVISION PROBLEM SOLVED 


I was introduced to several man- 
agement men from Clearing indus- 
tries. Being a student of human re- 
lations, my idle mental ear quickly 
tuned in on the remarks of a man 
at my elbow, who was joyfully re- 
marking that the supervision prob- 
lem of his swing shift had been 
solved. 

“How so?” I asked my neighbor. 

“Well, it’s this way,” he explained. 
“We had a man who didn’t seem to 
fit in anywhere. One day he asked 
to be put in charge of the swing 
shift. We thought it over and de- 
cided to grant his request; the fact 
is that we didn’t expect much from 
the swing shift anyway. 

“But, he surely fooled us. Soon 
their production put them in second 
place; then they tied for first place; 
now they are in the lead. Some of 
the other girls are asking to be 
transferred to his department for 
the word is getting around that he’s 
a fine fellow to work with.” 








“Just what do you mean,” I asked, 
“he’s a fine fellow to work with?” 

“Why, it’s his fine personality; he 
gets along swell with the girls.” 

“That’s good,” I said, “and now 
will you please give me your defini- 
tion of a fine personality?” 

After a little silence, this general 
superintendent of a large plant of- 
fered this traditional explanation: 
“Why, everyone knows what person- 
ality is; it’s something you’ve either 
got, or you haven’t—you’re born 
with it, or you aren’t!” 


PERSONALITY CAN BE ACQUIRED 

“Yes, that’s what most folks say,” 
I replied, “but consider this: A fore- 
man is said by his associates to have 
a good personality, because he does 
certain things which they like. The 
fact is: it’s a method or a skill he 
possesses, like setting type. And, as 
a skill, it can be put through the 
process of a job evaluation; it can 
be analyzed, taught, and learned. 

“We management men have been 
learning to understand people—by 
experience. Experience is not the 
best teacher; it is a slow, cumber- 
some method, producing many er- 
rors of habit and misinformation 
which require unlearning. 

“With a shortage of manpower, we 
are now forced by conditions out- 
side our control to learn the sub- 
ject of understanding people as sci- 
entifically as we learn mathematics, 
chemistry, or physics. We can’t hire 
and fire at random, like we used to; 
we can’t quit our job just because 
we don’t like someone; we must 
learn how to get along with those 
with whom we work.” 


UNDERSTANDING CEMENTS BUSINESS 

A pile of bricks doesn’t make a 
building; mortar is required. What 
mortar is to a brick building, an un- 
derstanding of people is to the suc- 
cessful operation of any business, 
large or small. 

Before we buy a new machine, we 
learn all about it—how it’s made, 
how it differs from other machines, 
how it operates, its productive ca- 
pacity, et cetera. Yet, no machine is 
as worthy of understanding as the 
person who runs it. That being the 
case, nothing is of greater value to 
one than a knowledge of human 
relations. 

The printing industry has a big 
investment in every man who has 
“learned the trade”—anywhere from 
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three to seven years of time on the 
part of his teachers, plus the use of 
the plant, materials, and equipment. 
When the industry promotes a good 
journeyman, how much of an un- 
derstanding of people does the in- 
dustry provide him as a means of 
being an equally good supervisor? 


FOREMAN MUST KNOW PEOPLE 
The ability to be a good compos- 
itor, operator, pressman, or paper 
cutter does not necessarily imply 
that he has equal ability to be a 
good foreman. Learning how to get 
along well with people is as neces- 
sary to good foremanship in a com- 
posing room, for instance, as learn- 
ing to set type or lock up a form. 
The above principle is true in 
those manufacturing plants where 
repetitive work predominates; it is 
of greater significance in the print- 
ing trade where one can truthfully 
say, “My industry is different.” 
When a job of printing is pro- 
duced, it is usable only by your cus- 
tomer. It can’t be sold to someone 
else if your customer refuses it. Or, 
if the quality isn’t up to par, it can’t 
be classed as “seconds” and sold to 
another firm. Because this is true, 
greater average intelligence is re- 
quired by the printing trade. 


TREAT MEN INTELLIGENTLY 

When working with a man of in- 
telligence, one must work with him 
intelligently. To do otherwise is like 
setting a line with a wrong font. 
Harmony in human relations is 
more important than harmony in 
type faces! 

Last week a superintendent said 
to his general manager in my pres- 
ence, “We had to temporarily shut 
down Foreman Blank’s department 
for lack of materials. Today I met 
two of his best men on the street; 
they are starting to work tomorrow 
over at the John Doe plant—said 
they wouldn’t come back and work 
for Foreman Blank because they 
couldn’t get along with him.” That 
shows the importance of human 
relations. 

“If the need for understanding 
human relations has been recog- 
nized, why hasn’t the need been 
supplied?” some one may question. 
The answer is familiar to all stu- 
dents of socio-economic progress: 
“Too many believe it can’t be done!” 

Many people believed it impossi- 
ble for anyone to make a “flying 


machine.” Even after the science of 
aerodynamics had been established 
by their first flight, old neighbors 
of Orville and Wilbur Wright still 
asserted that “Everyone knows it’s 
impossible to build and fly a heav- 
ier-than-air-machine!” 

What has been said about aero- 
dynamics applies to other forms of 
progress. Achievement is impossible 
to those who believe “It can’t be 
done.” You will find many defeatists 
in the field of human relations. 


EVERYBODY SAYS ‘“‘YOU CAN’T”’ 

Before me, for example, is one of 
our Government’s publications en- 
titled, “Job Instruction,” which has 
a chapter on “Understanding the 
Individual Learner.” Following the 
first paragraph is a subhead, “Hin- 
drances to Understanding Men,” 
and any hopeful reader is further 
discouraged by this opening sen- 
tence, “Understanding people is not 
a simple process.” 

A nationally accepted manage- 
ment engineer’s book, published by 
a well known firm, confirms the 
above statement with this informa- 
tion: “There is an old saying, you 
can never tell from the looks of a 
bullfrog how far he can jump. That 
is even more applicabie to men.” 

To THE INLAND PRINTER goes the 
credit for being the first magazine 
to publish the author’s statement 
that such defeatist statements as 
those indicated above are without 
foundation of fact. 


HUMAN RELATIONS A SCIENCE 

That there exists a science of hu- 
man relations, comprising its own 
laws and rules, has been demon- 
strated. Its understanding provides 
a means of solving or preventing 
human relations problems. 

Here is a definite, practicable way 
whereby getting-alongness may be 
understood by every supervisor, 
whether he is a foreman, superin- 
tendent, general manager, or presi- 
dent. What arithmetic is to ac- 
counting, the rules and formulas of 
the author’s Dynamic Balance prin- 
ciple is to human relations. 

The writer is now engaged in pro- 
viding management men with the 
Dynamic Balance principle of learn- 
ing human relations. As a minimum 
of four hours are required for an 
audio-visual explanation of the au- 
thor’s formulas, rules, and dia- 
grams, it is obvious that the subject 
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cannot be fully covered in this mag- 
azine article. 

However, out of some twenty 
‘thousand words which have been 
written, fifteen points have been 
chosen, of value to those interested 
in human relations. For getting 
along well with people, a supervisor 
may beneficially use the following: 


FIFTEEN IMPORTANT RULES 

1. The first rule of human rela- 
tions I term the “I of identity.” Be- 
fore giving instructions to anyone, 
recognize him or her as a human 
being (like yourself). If you ignore 
him, the “I” in his individuality will 
cause him to rebel, because you are 
saying, in effect, “You are nothing.” 
He will tolerate your presence if you 
give him the “cold shoulder” a few 
times. After several “brush-offs,” 
your getting-alongness will be re- 
duced to zero with him. 

2. Work WITH others—don’t try to 
HANDLE them. Regardless of the 
fact that many management men 
speak of ‘handling men’ or ‘han- 
dling people,’ don’t you do it! I 
know that you can point to the 
printed statements of recognized 
authorities who have this wrong 
habit, but let’s not follow suit. 

3. Attend to the work; do not put 
your attention on the worker. When 
you would say something about a 
job, try to stand alongside the 
person (shoulder-to-shoulder), and 
talk about the work—don’t talk 
about him. 


IGNORANCE IS INEXCUSABLE 

4. Honest motivation is no excuse 
for ignorance. The man with good 
intentions who accidentally kills a 
worker has aided our enemies as 
much as though an enemy bomb 
had fallen on that worker. The hon- 
estly motivated foreman who “bawls 
out” a girl, and finds her absent the 
next day because of “nervous sick- 
ness,” is a saboteur. 

5. Leadership is not what so many 
believe it to be. Look at the orches- 
tra leader; he possesses a thorough, 
accurate knowledge of the music as 
intended by the composer. He leads 
the music—he does not lead the in- 
dividual personalities. 

6. Supervision is what its name 
implies—“super” is above in place or 
time—“video” is to see. The lookout 
man on a ship is a supervisor; he is 
above the admiral, but only as to 
place. A supervisor oversees the 
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FIRST, here's what you must do to get 
ready to teach a job: 


1. Have a time table. Train him 
according to schedule. 


. Break down the job into prin- 
cipal steps and key points. 
Decide what the learner must 
be taught in order to do the 
job safely, efficiently, econom- 
ically, and intelligently. 
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Have the right tools, equip- 
ment, supplies, and material 
ready. 


Have the work place properly 
arranged, just as the worker 
is expected to keep it. 


THEN, you should instruct the learner 
by following four basic steps. 
STEP 1—Preparation (of the learner) 
1. Put the learner at ease. 


2. Find out what he already 
knows about the job. 


3. Get him interested and eager 
to learn the job. 
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WORK for which he is responsible; 
he is not ABOVE the PEOPLE with 
whom he works. 

7. Authority is a matter of think- 
ing creatively. The man who is ca- 
pable of thinking out a solution for 
each new problem is in authority 
over his work. A foreman who be- 
lieves it to be something with which 
he has been personally invested— 
and would have others so believe— 
needs this word of advice: don’t! 
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HOW TO INSTRUCT 


Practical methods to guide you in instructing a new man 
on a job, or a present worker on a new job or a new skill. 


Z 
Elements of training plan brought up to date from World War | by Beatty Bros., Fergus, Ontario 
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STEP 2—Presentation (of the opera- 
tions and knowledge) 





1. Tell, show, illustrate, and 
question in order to put over 
the new knowledge and oper- 
ations. Have learner in cor- 
rect position. 





. Instruct slowly, clearly, com- 
pletely, and patiently, one 
point at a time. 


. Check, question, and repeat. 


4, Make sure the learner really 
learns. 


STEP 3—Performance (try-out) 


1. Test learner by having him 
perform the job. 


. Ask questions, beginning with 
what, why, when, how, where, 
who. 


. Observe performance, cor- 
rect errors, and repeat in- 
structions if necessary. 


. Continue until you know he 
knows. 


STEP 4—Follow-up 
1. Put him “fon his own.” 


2. Check frequently to be sure 
he follows instructions. 


3. Taper off extra supervision 
and close follow-up until he 
is qualified to work with nor- 
mal supervision. 


REMEMBER—if the learner 
hasn’t learned, the teacher 
hasn’t taught. 


To get others to do things under 
that belief is to prepare for a loss 
of respect, thereby actually creating 
human relations problems. People 
work best when they do things be- 
cause they like to, and not because 
of force, or fear, or hate, or a false 
sense of authority. 

8. People like or dislike qualities 
in others. A person and his qualities 
are not the same thing. A man may 
dislike something about a foreman 
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(a quality), and still like the man 
himself; and the same thing ap- 
plies to supervisors in their view- 
point regarding those with whom 
they work. Keep qualities separate 
from the individual. 

9. A man is not a thing, like a 
machine. A man cannot be meas- 
ured like any machine. You must 
think mathematically about a ma- 
chine; never apply ordinary mathe- 
matics to people unless you wish to 
create human relations problems. 


DON’T TEACH UNTIL YOU LEARN 

10. Teaching and learning are 
two ends of the same stick. Don’t 
teach until you have discovered how 
others learn. Remember: a sales- 
man hasn’t sold if the buyer hasn’t 
bought! So it is with teaching and 
learning. Any skill can be analyzed 
(including supervision) and an ef- 
fective presentation developed. 

Don’t teach only by imitation. 
First, provide him with a learning 
of the work to be done; be sure his 
mental eye and ear have received 
your instructions. The learner is not 
an empty bottle to be filled by you. 
If he doesn’t learn, your method is 
at fault—not the learner! 

11. A man is not an animal. You 
resent it if others use you; don’t use 
the other fellow. Treat no one as 
though he were a piece of livestock 
which you own. The man whose 
work you supervise is not your prop- 
erty. If you believe otherwise, you 
won’t get along well with him. 


CRITICIZE A MAN’S WORK 

12. Never criticize a person. An- 
alyze his work, but don’t criticize 
him. Spend no time in fixing blame; 
that is wasted effort. Know that 
men naturally want to do the right 
thing. If the results are contrari- 
wise, look for the cause. You’ll find 
it in his thinking. 

A man’s work is the direct result 
of his thinking habits. Thought- 
and-deed are as inseparable as pa- 
per-and-ink, after the job comes off 
the press. Don’t waste time correct- 
ing a man’s wrong actions; seek out 
those thoughts correlative to the 
undesired actions and help him to 
use the right thoughts. He’ll thank 
you for aiding him. 

13. Everything you do can be jus- 
tified; so it is with others. There’s 
always a reason. It may be wrong 
(in your opinion), but he can jus- 
tify his act (deed). If wrong, give 
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him the right reason; the right act 
will follow. Therefore, don’t scold 
or berate a man for what he does; 
I can scientifically prove that it’s 
possible to have more than one 
right answer to the same question 
—there is usually more than one 
“right” way to do a job! 


DON’T HOLD PREJUDICES 

14. A prejudice is an opinion, or 
an attitude—and that’s a pattern 
of thought. An idea is no respector 
of persons, regardless of sex, creed, 
color, or age. A new idea about an 
old job goes seeking a receptive 
mind; it cares not who accepts it! 
A job calls out to be done; who does 
it is of lesser importance. Take a 
strong stand against all forms of 
prejudice, regardless of the source. 
Be equally opposed to the promotion 
of prejudice, irrespective of the 
color of a person’s skin, or his re- 
ligion. Good human relations result 
in good morale. 

15. Equal to the total of the pre- 
ceding fourteen points, is the value 
of constructive praise. Don’t be fru- 
gal with it. Praise is the oil of hu- 
man relations; use it freely—no ra- 
tion-card needed! If his self-pride 
makes it difficult to praise him, you 
can always praise his work. 


ONLY A PART OF THE SCIENCE 

In addition to the above, there 
are many other important points 
helpful to the student of human re- 
lations. When one comes into an 
understanding of this subject as a 
science, and begins to observe close- 
ly, things look different. A new un- 
derstanding of human values will 
be developed. 

In terms of human relations, he 
discovers a new “arithmetic”; even 
language assumes a different as- 
pect, as he notices its dual struc- 
ture. When oriented by this new 
science, the seeker may find an- 
swers to many questions concern- 
ing postwar plans. 

Did I say “new”? It may be new 
to you and to me; and it may al- 
ways be strange to those unrecep- 
tive individuals who live within the 
premise that it is unnatural for one 
to work harmoniously with another. 
But as a science of living relations, 
there are records of its existence in 
Egyptian civilization when Euro- 
peans were in a stone-age period. 

One who believes, as I have for 
many years, that the science of hu- 


man relations is composed of non- 
man-made laws, and therefore in 
operation wherever men worked to- 
gether, finds much of value in 
James H. Breasted’s fine book “The 
Dawn of Consciousness.” Turn to 
page 38 and read of the earliest 
recognition given to human con- 
duct, in 3400 B.C. On page 136 Mr. 
Breasted provides us with the ad- 
vice of an old vizier to his son (2700 
B.C.), which is good supervisory in- 
struction under a 1943 date-line! 


HUMAN RELATIONS OF FUTURE 

Looking to the future, let’s antici- 
pate the time when every printing 
plant will have within its organiza- 
tion a human relations engineer. 
To this man will come each person 
who has a grievance. 

A foreman will not find fault with 
a linotype operator, for instance, 
until he has discussed the matter 
with his human relations engineer. 
Anyone will be privileged to visit 
this man, regardless of his com- 
plaint, and the visit will not be re- 
corded in his employment file. 

The human relations engineer 
will have an office which looks like 
a living room; the visitor will find 
it easy to speak his thoughts within 
surroundings as conducive to a free 
flow of language as his own home. 

That men must now learn how to 
get along harmoniously is-obvious 
to any student of civilization. The 
repercussions of world events have 
forced us into new human relation- 
ships, and the answer is to be 
learned by us. 

Our future depends on how well 
we understand each other—and 
thereby increase our productivity 
while simultaneously adding to our 
happiness. Those who learn well the 
science of human relations will cre- 
ate the kind of civilization which is 
most conducive to human progress. 


FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 

Our lesson for today, as we con- 
cern ourselves with defense plant 
production schedules, is to keep this 
ever in the front of our conscious- 
ness: “Man is not an animal; man 
is not a machine. His scope is not 
confined within any system of 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry. 
Man is dynamic; his potentialities 
are boundless. To help him scale the 
heights of his abilities is to multiply 
man-power, thereby aiding our 
community, state, and nation.” 
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the prospect is the only way to sell this important business. 


Presentation of Sponsored 


An impressive, interesting presentation of your proposition to 









Magazine 


This must be done by an experienced salesman, backed up with facts and figures @ By Joseph C ° Gries 


O MATTER HOW GOOD an idea 
N might be, it must be trans- 
mitted to the buyer’s mind 
from the seller’s mind in a convinc- 
ing, persuasive, and complete form. 

This, if left to an average printer’s 
normal method of sales presentation 
would spell defeat for him in the 
sale and profitable handling of the 
sponsored magazine. 

Repeating from my first article 
on this subject—the true sponsored 
magazine is a regularly issued pub- 
lication sponsored by a manufac- 
turer and distributed to the markets 
he is endeavoring to influence. It 
is not classed as a house-organ as 
the house-organ is generally known. 

This re-vamped and re-vitalized 
medium offers such an important 
means of increasing productive man 
and machine hours for the printer 
that its presentation must follow a 
prescribed formula which leaves 
nothing unsaid or unpresented to 
the prospect. 
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Reproduction at left shows back page of an automobile manufacturer’s magazine, with a seasonal motor check-up ad imprinted, giving the dealer a 


further chance to individualize the magazines going to his customers. The ad-sheet at right illustrates the five ads offered to the dealers each month 
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Since the beginning of our indus- 
try miscomprehension of correct 
presentation of the medium we sell 
has applied brakes to our expansion. 

All other mediums—newspapers, 
radio, outdoor advertising, maga- 
zines—enjoy a full conception of 
their importance. Their presenta- 
tions to prospective customers are 
vital—they sparkle with basic logic 
—with foundational thinking. It is 
important selling—and it is impor- 
tant buying. 

It is mistakenly considered by the 
printing industry itself that the 
printing business is something apart 
from the other sales promotional 
mediums. Perhaps no other medium 
is so extensively used for sales pro- 
motion as printed matter. 

Yet due to the fact that the 
printer’s attitude toward his prod- 
uct has not reached the same high 
level as the other mediums, the in- 
dustry does but a fraction of the 
business it should. 
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While in the gross the printing 
industry does an enormous amount 
of business, that gross must be di- 
vided among a vast number of 
members of the industry and there 
isn’t always enough billing to go 
around for all to enjoy the pros- 
perity they hope for. 

One of the weaknesses of selling 
in the printing business lies in the 
fact that printers are not aware of 
what their real competition is. 

Printers labor under the delusion 
that their first line of competition 
is composed of the other printers 
when actually those printers form 
the last line of competition. 

Their first and toughest competi- 
tion is the radio—the magazines— 
the newspapers, and the billboards. 
These first line mediums usually get 
the big cuttings of the advertising 
cake, leaving the printers to scram- 
ble for the crumbs. 

I cite all of this only to impress 
the progressive printers—those few 
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who can see the merits of the spon- 
sored magazine, not only as a means 
of building more profitable man and 
machine hours for themselves, but 
as a potent sales-producing medium 
for their customers. 

The sponsored magazine is not 
merely a printing job. It is a long 
time, continuous, month-in and 
month-out operation and must be 
sold along the same lines, using the 
same high quality tactics employed 
by other important mediums. 


MUST BE BASED ON FACTS 

Successful formulas have been 
worked out for building the presen- 
tation of the proposition to pros- 
pects, and various treatments for 
presenting the facts have been used. 

No matter what method is used 
the presentation must be built upon 
fundamental facts which apply to 
the individual prospect to whom the 
presentation is submitted. 

True, certain “canned” facts and 
material can be utilized but they 
must be garnished with specific in- 
formation drawn from the business 
in which the prospect is engaged. 
Then, and only then, will the pro- 
spective sponsor be impressed with 
the basic thinking involved in the 
submission. 

There can be no hit or miss in 
presenting to a man the facts con- 
cerning his own industry and the 
conditions which obtain in his mar- 
kets. The story must be factual and 
authoritative. 


INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE 


It is not a laborious undertaking 
to obtain enough information with 
which to give the presentation a 
good flavoring of authority. A few 
strong statements which you can 
back up with statistics will make an 
extremely good impression while a 
few questionable statements will 
weaken the entire effort. 

It is best to introduce the plan 
for the magazine at a meeting of 
officials of the prospective sponsor. 
The form in which the presentation 
is fo be made depends largely upon 
the conditions under which the 
meeting is to be conducted. 

Usually the meeting is attended 
by several members of the prospec- 
tive sponsor’s organization. In this 
case large lettered and diagrammed 
charts, visible and legible to all 
those present, should be used, and 
made as interesting as possible. 
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If but one or two persons are to 
be solicited then smaller, even type- 
written, charts will suffice. Type- 
written charts, photostated up to a 
larger size, make a neat, profes- 
sional-looking proposition that cre- 
ates a good impression. 

In any case the presentation of 
the story should be read from 
graphic charts, with extemporane- 
ous statements by the man chosen 
to make the presentation relieving 
the monotony of reading. At the 
same time he can put the emphasis 
where it will be most effective. 

It is well for more than one mem- 
ber of the selling company to be 
present to inject an occasional but 
tactful interruption to further em- 
phasize or authenticate a point. 

By reading from the charts the 
listener gets a visual impression as 
well as an oral one. Furthermore 
there’s the assurance that no points 
will be overlooked. 


CHOOSE PROSPECTS CAREFULLY 

Select your prospects for a spon- 
sored magazine very carefully. They 
should have nation-wide distribu- 
tion through well organized dealer 
set-ups. There must be a live poten- 
tial for a good circulation volume or 
the cost a copy will be exorbitant. 

Suppose, for example, we continue 
with the case-example we used last 
month by considering our prospect 
as being in the building materials 
business and conditions are as they 
prevail today in the home-building 
field. 

The presentation should be built 
upon your understanding of govern- 
ment rulings on new building and 
remodeling. Right now there is no 
new home building, and remodeling 
is held to a fine minimum which 
definitely confines such action to 
minor jobs. Nevertheless, lumber 
dealers and contractors are en- 
deavoring to stay in business, and it 
is to the advantage of the manu- 
facturer to help them do so. 


BUILDING FOR POSTWAR SALES 


At the moment, most manufac- 
turers of building materials are 
having their production facilities 
taxed to their fullest capacities by 
the war program, leaving little if 
anything for consumption by their 
normal markets. This brings about 
two of the points upon which the 
presentation of the plan to the pro- 
spect should put heavy emphasis. 


First: It is important that the 
manufacturer of building materials 
keep alive in the minds of regular 
consumers an interest in the future 
ownership of a home and the use of 
his products, as well as the carry- 
ing out of remodeling plans as soon 
as materials are available. 

A sponsored magazine, because of 
the regularity of its distribution and 
the high reader-interest quality of 
its contents, is the best possible 
means of successfully accomplish- 
ing this objective. 


KEEP ALIVE RETAIL OUTLETS 

Second: Every manufacturer real- 
izes the importance of distribution 
of his products, and the vital part 
that retail outlets must play in his 
merchandising set-up. The manu- 
facturer must continue to hold a 
favorable position with the dealers 
—he must help keep them going in 
the face of curtailments placed 
upon his stocks and his activities. 

The distribution of a magazine, 
sponsored by the manufacturer, yet 
carrying the imprint of the retail 
dealer, is a most effective device for 
benefiting both the dealer and the 
manufacturer. It keeps their names 
alive in the minds of their consum- 
ers, whose interests will become 
active in favor of the sponsor’s 
products, as soon as his products are 
available for consumer use. 

When statements such as those 
indicated by the two points brought 
out above are embodied in a sales 
chart it is well to back them up by 
quoting dealers and consumers. 


TALK TO THOSE WHO KNOW 


Get out in the field. Talk to deal- 
ers and home owners, and get their 
reactions to the idea of distributing 
a magazine and find out their pref- 
erence regarding its contents. The 
response obtained is usually favor- 
able and makes sense to the pros- 
pective sponsor. 

These statements of dealers and 
consumers should, by all means, be 
included as part of the charts. If Mr. 
Printer will take the trouble to do 
these things he will find a most 
favorable acceptance of all of his 
statements by his prospect. A few 
factual statements lend authority to 
the entire presentation. 

Included in the charted sales 
story must be: 

1—The value of the sponsored 
magazine and its accomplishments 
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as recognized by over 800 leading 
manufacturers who issue sponsored 
magazines and house-organs. 
2—The genuine suitability of the 
sponsored magazine to the individ- 
ual case you are soliciting. This in- 
cludes a description of the prevail- 
ing conditions and how the maga- 
zine can be used as a corrective. 
3—A full outline of the proposed 
contents of the magazine and its 
policy. How the articles contained 
therein will be appropriate to the 
consuming market the manufac- 
turer is endeavoring to influence. 


WHO SHALL PAY EXPENSES? 
4—The part the manufacturer is 
to play—the part the dealer is to 
play in its distribution as well as 
paying the costs. 
5—The methods of distribution. 
6—The complete plan for financ- 
ing the magazine. 
7—The fitness of the printer to 


handle the entire proposition. 
(There should be a little self build- 
up here.) 


8—The various operations in- 
volved in handling the magazine, 
including the creating of its format 
and the handling of okays. The part 
of the customers in securing mate- 
rial. Creating contests to liven in- 
terest and induce correspondence. 

9—Samples of other sponsored 
magazines as issued by some of the 
nation’s large organizations. (These 
can be secured by writing to the 
various sponsors.) 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST ME? 

In presenting the solicitation in 
charted form it is well to remember 
that all business men evaluate any 
sales program by the ratio of its re- 
sults to its cost, therefore, it is es- 
Sential that the matter of financing 
the sponsored publication be given 
full coverage in a section of the 
charts. 

There are several methods by 
which the publication can be paid 
for: 

1—The manufacturer to pay the 
full cost including mailing. 

2—The manufacturer to pay the 
production costs—the dealer to pay 
for imprinting and postage. 

3—The costs to be divided evenly 
between manufacturer and dealer. 

4—The dealer to pay full costs in- 
cluding mailing and imprinting. 

It is best policy to have the dealer 
pay at least part of the cost. In this 


way he is careful to choose names 
of the best customers and prospects 
for the sponsor’s products. 

There are some cases where the 
manufacturers who have been issu- 
ing magazines on a split-cost basis 
are now assuming full expense for 
the duration. It has been found that 
in cases where dealers cannot ob- 
tain the manufacturer’s products 
a dealer can hardly be expected to 
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As dealers average about two 
hundred and fifty copies each, even 
if they were to assume full cost it 
would amount to only about twelve 
dollars and fifty cents a month. 
Truly a negligible amount for so 
effective a medium sent regularly 
every month. 

Some sponsored magazines, espe- 
cially those issued by the automobile 
companies, gave the dealers a choice 































A good salesman, who knows thoroughly the prospect and his product, should make the presentation 


assume even a part of the produc- 
tion costs of a magazine designed 
to create sales. 

Where circulation can be built to 
sizable dimensions, say a half mil- 
lion a month, a very satisfactory 
magazine can be produced for five 
cents a copy including mailing; de- 
pending, of course, upon size, num- 
ber of colors, completeness of print- 
er’s service, number of pages, and 
the manner in which the dealer’s 
ad or imprint is handled. 





of timely ads imprinted on the back 
cover at the same time the dealer’s 
name is imprinted. This, of course, 
has a greater appeal for the dealer 
when the solicitation is made to him 
for subscriptions to be sent to his 
customers. 

It can readily be seen that volume 
of circulation has a great deal to do 
with how the costs should be ap- 
portioned. The treatment of the 
publication, too, has a great influ- 
ence upon costs. 
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A sponsor who sells a product in 
which color plays an important part 
might demand a colorful publica- 
tion. He, then, should stand the 
necessary additional cost for the 
more elaborate treatment. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
best selling price of a magazine to 
retail dealers is between four and 
six cents each, including imprinting 
and mailing. 

Mailing runs around one and a 
half cents a copy. There are usually 


To start with, a pretty convincing 
story must be prepared to capture 
the interest of the company’s own 
salesmen, and thus insure codpera- 
tion and enthusiasm. It is up to the 
salesmen to sell the magazine. 

The salesman must be sold on the 
whole proposition—its benefits to 
the dealer, and how those benefits 
can be turned into more money for 
the salesmen themselves. 

Very often the home office will 
conduct a salesmen’s contest offer- 
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This diagram indicates selling set-up for securing circulation for the magazine. The sales man- 
ager provides the salesmen with material. Salesmen in turn call on the dealers with a complete 
presentation of the plan. The magazine is mailed to the dealers’ customers or is distributed by dealer 


two methods of distributing the 
magazine—direct mailing to the 
dealer’s customers, and shipments 
in bulk to the dealer for distribution. 

When the dealer chooses to have 
his copies sent to him in bulk the 
cost a copy is reduced by about one 
cent. However, it must be borne in 
mind that distribution over the 
counter is not nearly as effective as 
when mailed direct to the consumer. 

In some instances dealers have 
copies sent to a selected list and also 
distribute copies over the counter. 

The system of building the circu- 
lation, providing the dealer is to pay 
part of the costs, depends to a de- 
gree upon the sales set-up of the 
sponsoring company. 
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ing prizes to the salesmen showing 
the best results in magazine sales. 

Where a sales organization is di- 
vided into territories with a district 
sales manager for each territory, 
then it becomes the district sales 
manager’s responsibility to get the 
results. 

The salesmen must be supplied 
with ammunition to be used in sign- 
ing up the dealers. This ammunition 
can take on any one of a dozen 
forms but for economy and effec- 
tiveness a simple outline of the 
benefits the dealers will realize—the 
low cost a copy—an outline of the 
contents, and dates of issue is best. 

By all means some sort of dummy 
of the publication should be fur- 


nished to each salesman, even 
though it is merely a photographic 
reproduction of the covers. 

The dealer must be given a clear 
picture of the entire proposition. He 
signs up for twelve months non- 
cancelable with a three-months no- 
tice of non-renewing at the end of 
the contract period. 

It then becomes his job to com- 
pile his mailing list on forms espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose. Of 
course, the dealer can add names 
at any time. 

The mailing operations and ad- 
dressing need not be handled by the 
printer within his own establish- 
ment. There are mailing houses 
which can do the job better and 
cheaper than the printer can, and 
they are equipped to maintain the 
lists. 

This high-spot outline of the sell- 
ing procedure for securing magazine 
sponsorship has, of course, left out 
many of its details. However, it 
forms for the energetic printer a 
base upon which he can build his 
sales strategy. If there are requests 
for further details we will be glad to 
comply. 

In a forthcoming issue an outline 
of handling contents and editorial 
production will be given. 

In the sponsored magazine rests 
the printer’s opportunity for an 
elimination of spotty production 
and spasmodic billing. Here is con- 
stant, continuous operation. 


“‘Caterpillar’’ Helps Owners 

A practical approach to the prob- 
lem of what to advertise in wartime 
is made by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company of Peoria, Illinois, in its 
new forty-eight-page booklet on 
maintenance which is titled, “Keep 
’em Working.” 

_The book is also one practical an- 
swer to the problem of lowered vol- 
ume which today faces American 
printers. Covering every angle of 
maintenance on every type of 
equipment built by Caterpillar, the 
book is a perfect example of a job 
that can be done to help the con- 
sumer gain a more intelligent, trou- 
ble-free use of his machinery. 

If you have been wondering what 
you can sell that plant in your town 
which has converted to war work, 
look over its list of products and 
make up dummies on a booklet or a 
series of folders to help in solving 
customers’ maintenance problems. 
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For ALL that’s New and Worth While 
Watch ALL THE INLAND PRINTER’S 


Sixtieth Anniversary Issues 


% You know The Inland Printer ... and many new features are coming 
in 1943, our 60th year—features you will like—practical, useful facts 
—designed to meet wartime needs . .. and challenging problems that 
will require—this year—complete mobilization of ALL THREE M’s: 
(1) Men; (2) Machines; (3) Materials! Printers! Publishers! All others in 
the Graphic Arts! Keep ahead—use ideas like those in this issue: 





1943. Keep informed—always abreast of latest 
developments—always on the watch for oppor- 
tunities to help you WIN OUT. 


MANPOWER .. .New survey shows what is being 
done about it. Do you know all you should? What 
better way to learn? 


TREAT YOURSELF... To a personal copy of 
The Inland Printer. In case you do not already 
have it coming to you at the plant—or at home, 
use the handy order form below—and enclose 
your check to qualify for your set of 


CEILINGS ... A series by A. C. Kiechlin on better 
business management, to make your business more 
profitable. 


SPONSORED MAGAZINES .. . “Idea-man” 
Gries gives five ways to sell this unique plan for be 
wartime and postwar use. 30 LETTERHEAD DESIGNS... 
HUMAN RELATIONS... The human aspect in 
everyday dealings. Use Ralph Haywood’s secrets 
showing how to win over others. 


Yours FREE with your subscription 



























BRASS TACKS... See what advanced methods 
are being used successfully in leading plants— 


USE THIS HANDY WAY TO ORDER 


new discoveries by superintendents and foremen 
to meet wartime problems—tested ways to cut 
costs, stretch manpower, conserve vital material. 
Enter your pet scheme in a new “Hints and Helps” 
Contest. Share in $225 prizes! 


MAKE IT LAST .. . Keep it running! Timely 
theme for the newest 1943 series: ‘Making the Most 
of What You Have.” First comes “Rollers” in Feb- 
ruary; “Numbering Machines,” March; “Motors,” 
April; ‘‘Presses,” May; and so on in ALL 60th 
Anniversary issues. 


ARE YOU WATCHING ... Yes, watch ALL 
The Inland Printer’s 60th Anniversary issues during 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Peneese Ge cssecce (haccceckcs 
years subscription to The Inland 
Printer. Start with the January, 
1943, issue. 


[_] Check here if you want the “30 
Letterhead Designs”—FREE. 
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Title or Occupation. ......+.+00+ 


RATES: 3 Yes. 2 Ves. 1 Ye. 
U.S.A. $10.00 $7.00 $4.00 
Canada 11.50 8.00 4.50 
13.00 9.00 5.00 
(Canadian funds accepted; can 
be sent to us at P. O. Box 100, 
Terminal A, at Toronto Ontario, 
Canada.) 
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Send bill first. . to [_] me... to [_] my firm. 






























Depreciation Records Are 
Highly Important 


better depreciation control is mandatory if they are to survive this emergency ® By A. 2. Kiechlin 


With price ceilings making impossible 


offsetting of printers’ losses or errors, 


come through 1943 on the right 

side of the ledger will more than 
likely survive the war and be ready 
to take the postwar period in their 
stride. But, to attain this objective, 
costs must be kept under rigid con- 
trol. The royal road to survival lies 
in cost control rather than in sales 
promotion today. 

One item of expense that has 
never been scrutinized carefully 
enough by printers is depreciation. 
Some printers omit depreciation 
from their cost calculation, a haz- 
ardous procedure before price ceil- 
ings because it begat estimates that 
were too low for reasonable profit. 


Tom PRINTERS WHO ARE ABLE tO 


PRICE CONTROL LEAVES NO “OUT”’ 

The practice is loaded with dyna- 
mite under price regulation because 
the freeze prevents an “upping” of 
prices if analysis reveals that costs 
are too low without the depreciation 
charge. If the depreciation expense 
was not computed in the cost fig- 
ures during the base-period month, 
its inclusion now is prohibited by 
the regulation. 

Then, too, the omission or errone- 
ous calculation of depreciation will 
affect the income tax you pay. Tax 
is a major expense today. With 
rates the highest in history, every 
dollar deducted means a much big- 
ger saving than formerly. If you 
short-change yourself on deprecia- 
tion, you pay more tax. 

Because of depreciation’s effect on 
three important phases of business 
operation today: the estimate, the 
ceiling price, the tax rate, it must 
be given more consideration than 
ever before. 

In this article, we give the funda- 
mentals for easy assimilation, bas- 
ing our counsel on the problems and 
misunderstandings of depreciation 
as we have observed them in the 
printing industry. 

Depreciation may be divided into 
three main classifications: 
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1—Its purpose: (a) to include the 
depreciation charge in overhead or 
direct departmental costs so that 
the cost of an asset, pro-rated over 
its life, or an allowance for a con- 
tingency, may be recovered in the 
selling price; (b) to record gradual 
decreases in asset values. 

2—Its computation. 

3—Its recording from an account- 
ing standpoint. 

We elaborate on these classifica- 
tions in the order named. 


SAME AS PRICE CUTTING 

Before Pearl Harbor, we often 
found cases where omission of de- 
preciation or short calculation of 
the rate reduced estimated prices 
from 3 to 5 per cent, above all the 
net profit earned with the operating 
set-ups which had been put into ef- 
fect in those plants. 

Those printers were cutting prices 
and didn’t realize it. When they saw 
their profit-and-loss statements, 
they got a shock. Because they were 
super-careful about charging up all 
expenses paid or incurred, they 
could not understand why they did 
not earn more money. Their esti- 
mates were figured to net a reason- 
able profit on paper, yet, the actual 
result, as shown on the profit-and- 
loss statement, was below that they 
had expected. 

Why? Because a substantial in- 
ternal expense was not earmarked 
by an invoice as were other ex- 
penses, these printers paid too little 
attention to it. 


NO ROOM FOR LAXITY 

Obviously, the same laxity will 
cause more headaches than ever be- 
fore because war restrictions and 
taxes have complicated the problem 
and this condition will probably 
continue indefinitely. 

Working assets, such as machin- 
ery, buildings, trucks, accounts re- 
ceivable, materials, and supplies will 
depreciate from wear, tear, and 


other factors. By making annual 
charges for depreciation and allow- 
ances for bad debts and other con- 
tingencies, the printer reflects this 
toll by reducing these asset values 
yearly. 

One printer said to us recently: 
“My machinery was bought and 
paid for in 1939, so why should I de- 
crease my profits now by charges 
for depreciation. Such entries are 
only bookkeeping transfers, which 
will not affect my financial stand- 
ing, neither will they make me any 
richer.” 

This reasoning is similar to that 
of other printers and signifies the 
need for a better synchronization 
with the facts. 


CASH OR CREDIT CUTS NO ICE 

Whether a working asset is bought 
for cash or on time payments has 
nothing to do with the depreciation 
charge, neither is the charge limited 
to the year of purchase. 

The fact that you have disbursed 
cash in a previous year for a work- 
ing asset is no reason why each sub- 
sequent year in which the asset is 
serviceable should not bear a pro- 
portionate part of this outlay. And 
the printer who assumes that net 
worth is not affected by the omis- 
sion or short calculation of depre- 
ciation also errs. 

If the books show working assets 
at cost value or inflated value be- 
cause of inadequate depreciation 
charges, the net worth contains 
that much “water.” The financial 
statements of such printers show a 
bloated net worth because they have 
not written down their working as- 
sets with adequate depreciation 
charges. 

The computation of depreciation 
is always an estimate. There is no 
way to calculate it to the penny. 
Other costs can be reduced to dol- 
lars and cents but this is impossible 
with depreciation which is never the 
same on different machines. 
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We have never known of a case 
where depreciation charges at ter- 
mination of the write-downs have 
equaled original cost on the books, 
whether or not salvage or trade-in 
value was considered. 

Many printers go wrong in com- 
puting depreciation because they 
base their rates on physical instead 
of serviceable life. A working as- 
set’s mechanical life often outlives 
its serviceability from the stand- 
point of profitable operation. 

If depreciation charges are geared 
to the mechanical life of equipment, 
which may be beyond serviceable 
life, the rates will be inadequate 
and the printer must either scrap 
the equipment prematurely and 
take a loss on depreciation or use it 
until it shoots its last bolt and take 
a licking through high cost of oper- 
ation, unsatisfactory workmanship 
or volume, and lost trade. 


DON’T CONSIDER TRADE-INS 

Scrap or trade-in value cannot be 
considered when fixing the rate. 
When eventually scrapped or traded 
in, an adjustment to cover this 
should be made on the books, but 
in most cases this value is nominal 
unless the asset is fairly new and 
traded in for a larger unit before 
it has lived its profitable life. 

Our field studies show that print- 
ers classify their assets for compu- 
tation as follows: 

1—Composite accounts: All de- 
preciable assets are included in one 
account with a single depreciation 
reserve. 

2—Classified accounts: Deprecia- 
ble assets are segregated into class 
groups where use is the guiding fac- 
tor in the selection, such as build- 
ings, machinery, Office furniture and 
fixtures, trucks. 

3—Group accounts: Assets similar 
in kind which have about the same 
average useful life are included in 
one account. 

4—Item accounts: Individual rec- 
ords are maintained indicating the 
cost or other basis and depreciation 
reserve for each item. 

Wherever possible, printers should 
use item accounts. We have found 
that the depreciation rates have 
been computed more accurately by 
this method, hence, estimates did 
not carry the hidden loss hazard 
which holds under other methods. 

Your experience figures will guide 
you in setting a safe estimate for 
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Editor tells his 
Duties! 


Selective Service Questionnaire 
Goes Into Great Detail 


* NAHUNTA, Ga., Nov. 25 {AP}— 
Uncle Sam asked the questions and 
Carl Broome, editor of the Brant- 
ley Enterprize, a weekly, answered 
and in detail. 

Filling out an occupational ques- 
tionnaire for Selective Service he 
gave his duties as follows: 

“I write news, editorials, adver- 
tisements, keep books, pay bills, 
read proof, clean type, set head- 
lines, set news and editorials, pay 
bills, set jobs, feed press, cut pa- 
per, wrap bundles, solicit adver- 
tisements, solicit subscriptions, pay 
bills, repair presses and linotype 
{jackleg repairing}, splice belts, 
saw metal cuts, pay bills, chisel 
cuts, make up newspaper, order 
supplies, tell people where the local 
draft board is, tell others where the 
town’s lawyer might be, tell still 
others that silly rumor they were 
excited about was only a silly 
rumor, pay bills, wash forms, dis- 
tribute type, solicit job printing, 
pacify irate subscribers whose paper 
failed to arrive, pay bills, edit 
bungled copy, collect bills, pay bills, 
sort mail, scan the exchanges and 
maybe clip an item. 

“Then in my spare time I hunt 
and fish and play checkers.” 
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Along the lines of other newspaper classics 
this one was clipped from the New York Times 


depreciation. Manufacturers of the 
equipment can also help you, as well 
as other users of similar working 
assets. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has found that the composite life 
applicable to printing and publish- 
ing machinery is seventeen years. 
General classification is as follows: 


Printing department........ 20-25 years 
Linotype department .......... 17 years 
Rotagravure department ...... 17 years 
Composing room: ...........+.- 12 years 
Assembling department ....... 10 years 
Photography department ...... 10 years 
yo rere Teor ere 6 years 








The estimated item lives, based 
upon average usefulness, are given 
in the following schedule: 

Three years—Gas-fired scorchers. 

Five years—Steel and brass galleys. 

Six years—Metal type faces. 

Ten years—Casting boxes, lead and 
rule casting machines, mill fixtures, 
aluminum and zinc plates, electric melt- 
ing pots, routers, electric plate scorchers, 
plate shaving machines, stitchers. 

Thirteen years—Melting furnaces. 

Fifteen years—Addressing and mail- 
ing machines, bindery machines, blow- 
ers, Slugcasting machines, curved plate 
molders, flat casting molds, rolling ma- 
chines, ruling machines, portable plat- 
form scales, stacking machines, steam 
tables, trimmers. 

Seventeen years—Paper balers. 

Twenty years—Conveyors and cranes, 
cutters, finishing cylinders, hydraulic 
elevators, rotary folders, hand presses, 
platform scales, ingot stands, litho- 
graphing stones, typesetting machines. 
Twenty-five years—Power presses. 
These estimates include an al- 


lowance for normal obsolescence. 


TWO KINDS OF WEAR 

There are two kinds of obsoles- 
cence, that which is predictable 
with reasonable certainty and the 
accidental kind, unforewarned and 
therefore in the nature of a loss. 

Revolutionary inventions, abnor- 
mal growth or development, and 
radical economic changes will often 
force the retirement or other dis- 
position of property prior to the 
termination of its normal useful life. 

Because there will be revolution- 
ary changes in so many fields, and 
economic changes too, no doubt, 
after the war, the printer may find 
himself a victim of forced obsoles- 
cence and he should give the matter 
consideration now so that he will be 
in a better position to take the 
bump when it comes. 

Forewarned is fore-armed. One 
way to “cushion” this hazard is to 
increase the depreciation expense 
computed in estimates unless price 
ceilings do not permit. In this way, 
you will accelerate the write-down 
of the working assets. 

However, you cannot increase the 
rate on your tax return unless the 
Internal Revenue Department per- 
mits you to do so. 

When costing estimates, printers 
often use figures covering the pre- 
vious calendar year and these in- 
clude a charge for depreciation. 

In the meantime, they buy addi- 
tional machinery and do not include 
depreciation therefor until the fol- 
lowing year. Obviously, their costs 
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are short and their estimates that 
much less profitable. 

If you buy new equipment during 
the year, start depreciating it right 
away so that an adequate charge is 
included in estimates. 


MAKE ADJUSTMENTS MONTHLY 

The annual charge-off of depre- 
ciation also gives an erroneous pic- 
ture of the current month’s profit. 
Pro-rate depreciation monthly so 
that the monthly net profit will be 
correctly shown. 

Today, another factor must be 
considered when computing depre- 
ciation. If it develops at any time 
during the useful life of an asset 
that either the life originally as- 
signed or the depreciation rate ap- 
plicable to the asset has been in- 
correctly estimated, a re-determi- 
nation of the depreciation deduc- 
tion may be made in order that the 
unrecovered costs may be recovered 
ratably over the revised estimated 
remaining life. 

A machine may last ten years op- 
erated ten hours daily and five 
years operated twenty-four hours 
daily. If depreciation schedules are 
based on equipment operated eight 
hours daily and it is working six- 
teen hours daily, obviously, it will 
wear out twice as fast and the 
charge should be increased accord- 
ing to that rate. 

So, to play safe with estimates, 
accelerated depreciation or an in- 
crease in the rate charged may be 
necessary on overtime work, de- 
pending upon conditions. 

The handling of the depreciation 
charge on the books involves the 
opening of an account for deprecia- 
tion the same as for other expenses 
and charging profits with the an- 
nual installment or, preferably, 142 
of the sum each month. The offset- 
ting credit goes to a reserve for 
depreciation. 


RESERVE METHOD IS PREFERRED 

The Government prefers the re- 
serve method rather than the direct 
write-down of assets. 

An expenditure for replacements 
or repairs increasing the life of an 
asset beyond the original estimate 
should be charged to the reserve 
account, which prolongs the sched- 
ule that much more because it re- 
duces the year’s write-down. 

Credit balances on reserve ac- 
counts resulting from annual de- 
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VERFLUCHT! 


the English are very stupid! 


“They do not understand defeat. 
History books—even German 
ones—show us that they will 
go to any lengths to win a war. 
And so, these incredible people 
now collecting bits of paper are!‘ 


Yes, Mr. Shickelgruber, about forty mil- 
lion of us are saving paper—and most 
of it is earmarked for quick dispatch to 
the Greater Reich in various unpleasant 
forms. Please accept it as part of Britain’s 
contribution to your New Order. To 
show you how thoroughly we have ab- 
sorbed the idea, here are a few paper 
horses for your notebook. One ton of 
paper will make famong other things} 
300 Mortar Shell Carriers, 600 Bomb 
Interior Containers, 25,000 Boxes for 
Aero-Cannon Shells, 7,500 Gun Fuses 
or 60,000 Aero-Engine Dust Covers. 
Over to you, Mr. S. 


BRITISH PAPER GOES TO WAR 
When paper has played its part in achiev- 
ing victory, the resources of Spalding & 
Hodge will be turned to the task of re- 
construction and cultural development. 
That is the true destiny of good paper— 
to convey Truth, Beauty, and Good Will 
by picture and the printed word. 


SPALDING & HODGE, Ltd. 
Distributors of Paper for over 150 years 
Drury House, Russell St., London, W. C. 2 


2) 2 2 


Here is copy for an ad in The British Printer 
Illustration from linoleum cut in The Pillar, organ 
of the Minnesota State Reformatory at St. Cloud 








preciation charges to profits should 
not bear interest. 

Never increase the original cost 
of a working asset. Its market price 
may increase but this does not war- 
rant the taking of appreciation. 


PROFITS INCREASE WITHOUT LOAD? 
When assets are written down 
completely, depreciation ceases, and 
it would seem that profits would 
increase without this load. 
In many fields, including that of 
printing, users of equipment writ- 


ten off the books, hence, no longer 
charged to profits, are reluctant to 
invest in modern units because they 
dislike the idea of having the busi- 
ness once again reduce. profits 
through depreciation charged dur- 
ing the profitable life of the mod- 
ernized units. 


OBSOLETE MACHINERY EATS PROFITS 

Our experience shows that this is 
erroneous reasoning. 

It may seem that profits will in- 
crease without this load but our 
field studies show otherwise in the 
majority of cases because the equip- 
ment is then too old to turn out 
profitable volume. Old equipment 
curtails sales and increases over- 
head expense so that these deficien- 
cies exceed the depreciation charges 
brought into being by the purchase 
of new equipment. 

If you can get it now, it will pay 
to replace old equipment with new. 
At any rate, when all types of ma- 
chines are available again, make 
sure to modernize as quickly as pos- 
sible if your equipment is old. Mod- 
ernization always pays. 

To our knowledge, there are eight 
different methods of charging off 
depreciation. Printers have often 
asked us to detail them, usually be- 
cause they assume that another 
method of figuring depreciation will 
enable them to reduce this expense. 
That is a hopeless desire. 


TWO STANDARD METHODS 

About 95 per cent of the business 
organizations in this country, from 
the corner grocer to the Croesus 
utility, use the straight-line method 
and that is the method the printer 
should use. Besides, the Treasury 
Department recommends it. 

Another method used in some 
printing plants calls for reducing 


‘installments, by which less depreci- 


ation is charged as the years roll by, 
on the assumption that a machine 
is second-hand in three months and 
will sell for about half its cost, 
hence, the heavier charges in early 
years. Remember this, though, that 
depreciation measures the service 
capacity of a working asset, not its 
market value. 

The average business must be 
considered a going concern and its 
accounts handled accordingly. The 
straight-line method is the simplest 
and most efficacious for the print- 
ing industry. 
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rubber stamps to plates of 


molded rubber and plastic 


FRANK E. BOUGHTON tells of the evolution that has brought anilin printing plates from simple hand-cut 


Anilin Printing Plates 





Developed From Crude Forms 


of striping and over-all design 

printing being done on anilin 
presses, and with the improved inks 
the quality of the work has improved 
far beyond the original class of this 
printing. 

Generally speaking, striping and 
over-all design work is done from 
hand-cut rubber rollers, especially 
if there is no break in the design. 
If there is a break in the design, 
the molded rubber plates can be 
wrapped around the cylinder to 
produce the job, as the break in the 
pattern can be made to coincide 
with the end of the molded plate. 


Tes IS STILL a large volume 


MOLDED PLATES ARE CHEAPER 

Needless to say, most molded 
plates are cheaper than making 
hand-cut rollers. If the job is plain 
striping, the rollers are compara- 
tively inexpensive, because the rub- 
ber roller can be put in a lathe, and 
the cutting of the stripes is a simple 
matter. 

However, a hand-cut over-all de- 
sign roller is considerably more com- 
plicated. The design is made with a 
pencil of approximately 4-H hard- 
ness on tracing paper. The length 
of the design is made accurately to 
the circumference of the roller so 
that, when this pattern is wrapped 
around the cylinder, the design 
meets properly without any break 
or distortion. 


DRAWING IS TRANSFERRED 

It is wrapped around the roller 
with the face of the drawing next 
to the rubber, and the tracing paper 
is securely fastened with tape to 
prevent slipping. The outside of the 
tracing paper is ironed out with a 
rounded instrument such as a spoon 
or a binder’s bone. 

This ironing transfers the draw- 
ing from the face of the paper to 
the rubber roller. In case of compli- 
cated designs, the pattern is then 
inked by hand on the roller to make 


it easier for the engraver to see and 
follow. The non-printing portions 
are cut away and the roller is ready 
to put on the press and make ready 
in the usual way. _ 

The foregoing description is for a 
ene-color job. Two, three, or more 
colors can be printed if there is a 
roller for each color. To make a 
multicolored job in register, it is 
necessary to transfer the complete 
design to each roller from the same 
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WILL IT PAY? 
* Business people are c ing more 
and more to realize that the success 
of their busi is infl d toa 





very great extent by the kind and 
grade of printing they use. 


Inferior printing never has and 
never can build a successful business. 


The purpose of each and every piece 
of printing you buy is to produce 
RESULTS—and the kind and char- 
acter of printing you use, determines 
the kind and character of RESULTS 
that will be produced. 


Next time you plan a piece of print- 
ing, ask yourself: ‘‘Will it pay?”’— 
and—‘‘How can it be developed so it 
will produce maximum returns?” 











Buehler Printcraft Company, Cleveland, asks the 
prospect pertinent questions in its house-organ 


original, and the engraver cuts out 
the unwanted portions and leaves 
only the section of the design that 
is to print. 

From this description the opera- 
tion may sound simple but as the 
rollers cost money and the chance 
for error is very high, it is really 
advisable to have the rollers cut by 
an expert. 


HAND-CUTTING IS POOR PROCESS 

At present, hand-cut printing 
plates that are fastened onto the 
cylinder are not very satisfactory 
for quality work. Hand-cut printing 
plates when used on flat-bed presses 
present no problem, because the 
plate is either fastened on a metal 
back of patent base thickness or 
mounted on a wood block made type 
high. In either case, the rubber 
plate is flat. 

The rubber for a hand-cut plate 
is made with a strip of cloth in be- 
tween two thicknesses of rubber. In 
other words, there is a thin sheet of 
rubber, then the cloth, and then 
another sheet of rubber, like a 
sandwich. The cutting is done 
through one of the thicknesses of 
rubber and up to the cloth, not 
through it. 

This makes a very unhandy plate 
to wrap around the plate cylinder, 
especially a small cylinder, because 
the fabric gives the plate too much 
of a tendency to return to a flat 
position. The plate will not stay 
wrapped closely around the cylinder 
unless held down in a very positive 
manner. Plates are usually cemented 
on if the cylinder is metal, and 
tacked on if the cylinder is wood. 


CAN’T ELIMINATE BULGES 

In either case, it is very difficult 
to eliminate bulges and unevenness 
of the plate surface due to the ce- 
ment, or in the case of tacking, the 
plate cannot be tacked all over to 
hold it down. Most present-day ani- 
lin molded plates are held down by 
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a sticky-back but this is not satis- 
factory for holding down hand-cut 
plates, as there isn’t sufficient ad- 
hesiveness to hold out against the 
flattening action of the plate espe- 
cially on cylinders of average size. 

The first molded plates were made 
by the rubber-stamp process. In 
fact, many plates are still made that 
way for cheap work, such as im- 
printing of shopping and other 
bags. The rubber-stamp plates are 
made from a regular lockup such as 
would be used on ordinary job 
presses. Type, slugs, or cuts can b2 
molded successfully—all in the same 
lockup. 


JUST LIKE RUBBER STAMPS 

A rubber-stamp compound is 
mixed with water until it is about 
the consistency of putty. A mold is 
filled with this compound and the 
type set up is pressed into it by a 
screw press. The mold is then dried. 

After the mold is thoroughly 
dried, strips of raw rubber are 
placed on it. The mold with the 
rubber strips is put into a vulcanizer 
which makes the _ rubber-stamp 
plate. There are tricks to the trade 
and skill is needed in these opera- 
tions, but briefly these are the steps. 

The drying of these molds causes 
complications, as the face of bold 
type or solids may become cracked 
and the edges of the type may have 
“feathers.” The equipment is usu- 
ally very flimsy and the platen may 
bulge a few thousandths under pres- 
sure, causing an uneven plate. It is 
very difficult to make two plates of 
the same thickness. Also, a mold 
may crack after a very few mold- 
ings. All of these features make 
the clay-compound rubber-stamp 
method of molding unsatisfactory. 


PLASTIC PLATES DEVELOPED 

The development of bakelite and 
other plastics to replace the old- 
fashioned rubber-stamp method 
marked the first step in the im- 
provement of rubber printing plates. 
While there are a number of plas- 
tics that are satisfactory, the term 
“bakelite” is best understood, so 
that word in this article will be used 
to designate all molding plastics. 

Bakelite eliminated feathering 
around the type; it formed a mold 
that could be used a number of 
times without breaking out the in- 
side of lower case e’s, m’s, n’s, et 
cetera. By using bearers in the 
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molding and vulcanizing process, 
the plates could be held to an ac- 
curacy of .001 either way, or a total 
of a .002 error. Many plates are 
made closer than that, but a .003 
error that is .0015 either way is con- 
sidered the maximum error a good 
platemaker should have, provided 
his original setup or zinc is up to 
standard. 
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Figure 1—When form consists of one plate, low 
on one side, as above, roller can be set to rem- 
edy trouble. If two plates are low on one side, 
the roller is not the remedy, as shown at bottom 


In addition to the development of 
bakelite, the hydraulic press vul- 
canizers that have been developed 
are also responsible for the in- 
creased accuracy. 

Large well built units, with the 
platens sturdy enough to withstand 
3,000 pounds a square inch pressure 
and still not bulge perceptibly, are 
necessary to make good rubber 
plates. Some of them weigh 10,000 
pounds. 

Even with all this weight and 
sturdiness, a molding press should 
not be used to capacity for best re- 
sults any more than a printing press 
should be crowded to its printing 
limit. 


GIVE PLATEMAKER A BREAK 

With this accuracy of bakelite 
and molding presses, it still is not 
reasonable to expect good anilin 
printing plates unless the proper 
preparation is made for the job be- 
fore it is sent to the platemaker. 

It might be well to mention at 
this point that, generally speaking, 
good anilin rubber plates are higher 
priced than electrotypes. However, 
as a rubber plate on a good anilin 


press may run several million im- 
pressions, the cost of an impression 
is not out of line. 

Recasts of rubber plates are 
cheaper than electrotypes because 
the bakelite mold can be saved. Of 
course, if the mold becomes dam- 
aged, the cost is as much as a new 
plate. 

Rubber plates should be made 
from type that hasn’t been used for 
printing, preferably foundry type. 
While rubber plates can be under- 
layed to bring up low spots, if there 
are low characters in a paragraph 
of six-point type, it is practically an 
impossibility to build up the defec- 
tive characters. 


SETUP DETERMINES RESULTS 

An electrotyper can pound up the 
low characters before giving the 
back of the plate the finishing 
shave, but a rubber platemaker 
can’t do any better than his original 
setup. 

A rubber hydraulic press vulcan- 
izer not only operates under tre- 
mendous pressure but the top and 
bottom platens are heated to a tem- 
perature of about 300 degrees F. 

Because of this great heat, wood- 
mounted cuts, whether locked in a 
form or not, will be distorted due to 
the action of the heat on the wood. 
If a cut is to be locked up in a form, 
have it mounted on metal. If the 
molding is to be done from a zinc or 
an electrotype, order it made un- 
mounted as the rubber-plate maker 
will otherwise have to remove the 
pattern from the block and it may 
be injured in removing or replacing. 


HEAT WILL SOFTEN METAL 

Also, because of the heat, type 
with air bubbles will mash down. 
Slugs and type made of a metal that 
has a melting point too close to 
300 degrees F. are apt to soften and 
cause uneven plates. 

Consult your platemaker before 
starting a job. A few dollars spent 
on preparation may save ten times 
that amount on press time, make- 
ready, and delays later on. 

Bakelite molds shrink, and when 
the rubber plate is made and placed 
on the cylinder there is a stretch 
depending on the thickness of the 
plate and the diameter of the cylin- 
der. Many times on small plates the 
shrinkage of the bakelite mold off- 
sets the stretch of the plate, but this 
is not usually the case. 
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There are special bakelite mate- 
rials that are made to eliminate the 
shrinkage of the mold but the 
stretch is still to be reckoned with. 
If stretch has to be taken into con- 
sideration, allow for it. Your plate- 
maker can help. Beware of undercut 
zincs, especially on reverse type, as 
the edges will not have a firm foun- 
dation, which will cause a halo and 
a ragged print. 

If a customer sends in a bag 
printed on a previous order, be sure 
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Figure 2—Proper method of underlaying solids on 
anilin printing plates. A good platemaker can do 
much to help eliminate excess makeready time 


to go to the files and check the size. 
Bags, especially those made of Cel- 
lophane, usually shrink, and if the 
same order came in a number of 
times, and the measurement was 
taken from a bag of the previous 
run, the bag would get progressively 
smaller. 

Also on the same thought, if a 
competitor printed the last order, 
don’t go by the printed sample, in- 
sist that the customer give you the 
original measurements which he 
furnished to the other printer. 


LITTLE THINGS SAVE TIME 

Assuming that all the precautions 
have been taken and the plates 
have been delivered by the plate- 
maker, be sure to gage the plates 
at once. Use a rubber gage and not 
an ordinary micrometer, as the mi- 
crometer will squash the rubber and 
not give a true reading. 

This precaution may save a lot of 
makeready time, especially if there 
are several plates on the cylinder. 

If there is only one plate on the 
cylinder, and the plate is .003 higher 
on one side than the other, it is a 
simple matter to adjust the form 
roll and the impression cylinder on 
a slight angle to take care of it, but 


if there are twenty-four of these 
plates on a cylinder, all high on one 
side, it is impossible to get a good 
job and have the plates hold up. 
(Fig. 1.) 

‘Anilin press plate cylinders can 
be scored both horizontally and ver- 
tically so the result is one-half-inch 
squares. One inch squares are better 
than none, but squares of one-half- 
inch are a real help to the man 
who puts on the plates. 

Plates should have center lines 
both horizontally and_ vertically 
outside of the printing surface. The 
platemaker should punch a hole 
through the plate so that these cen- 
ter lines will bisect the hole as 
nearly as possible. 


CENTER LINES SAVE TIME 

The combination of the scored 
lines on the cylinder and the fact 
that the pressman can see the lines 
through these holes is of untold 
value in putting on a job. Some 
users consider this one-half-inch 
scoring too expensive and find that 
they get excellent results by having 
four horizontal lines dividing the 
cylinder in fourths. 

Most anilin rubber plates are 
mounted on a sticky-back which 
adheres to the cylinder without any 
cement. If the sticky-back gets 
dirty, clean it with benzol and it 
will be practically as good as new. 

If the rubber used in the molding 
of the plate is too hard, the sticky- 
back may not hold the plates down. 
The best results seem to be with 
rubber having a durometer reading 
of 45. 

Even with 45 durometer on small 
diameter cylinders, the plates may 
be inclined to lift at the ends. If 
this happens, use scotch tape to 
help hold them down. 

In placing a plate on the cylinder, 
do not start at one end of the plate 
and wrap it around, as plates of any 
size will stretch, distort, and be put 
out of register, especially on a mul- 
ticolor job. 


WORK FROM CENTER OUT 


Place the horizontal center lines 
on the cylinder first and then pat 
down the plate toward first one end 
and then the other. Then there will 
be a minimum of stretching. 

If the job is twenty-four up, that 
is, eight plates across and three 
around, do not start at one end of 
the cylinder and work across meas- 


uring from 1 to 2, 2 to 3, et cetera, 
as by the time the eighth plate is 
on, the error that is bound to be 
there will be multiplied to such an 
extent that several plates will have 
to be moved. 

Start from the center and mini- 
mize the error, that is, put on 4, 3, 
2, 1 and then 5, 6, 7, 8 measuring 
from 1 to 2 then 1 to 3 then 1 to 4, 
likewise 5 to 6, 5 to 7, 5 to 8. Or if the 
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Figure 3—Sketch at top shows proper ink roll 
adjustment. Sketch at bottom indicates what 


happens with improper adjustment. Too much 
squeeze bulges the plate, causing ragged edges 











plates are put on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
measure 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 1 to 4, et 
cetera. 

After the plates are all placed on 
the cylinder and checked very care- 
fully with a steel measuring tape, 
the cylinder (or cylinders, if a two- 
color job) is then placed on the 
press for proofing. 


KEEP IMPRESSION LIGHT 

As explained under “Press Adjust- 
ments,” the form roll impression 
should be very light. It should be 
even less than for printing. In this 
way it will be found just where the 
plates should be made ready if any 
adjustments are necessary. 

Makeready on anilin is done by 
lifting the plate partially so as not 
to lose its position, and placing tis- 
sue under the places that need it. 

Even with perfect plates, solids 
and fine type side by side may cause 
trouble. If there is enough pressure 
to print the solid, the type matter 
may fill up. By the same token, if 
the press is adjusted for the small 
type, the solid may only print 
around the edges. The thing to do is 
underlay the solid. 
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However, the underlay should be 
done properly. Don’t take a sheet of 
Number Twenty sulphite and paste 
it under the whole solid. If the edges 
of the solid are printing all right, 
use tissue cut the size to fit just in- 
side the portions that print. 

If more underlay is needed, paste 
more tissue on the first underlay but 
have it smaller yet. (Fig. 2.) Many 
times, however, the platemaker can 
help by making ready on the mold 
and produce a better printing plate 
than the original set-up. 


EXTRA CYLINDERS AN ADVANTAGE 

In many cases of this kind, that 
is, solids and small type combined, 
it is an advantage to have a six- 
color press, as on a four-color job 
the solid can be run on one deck 
and the fine type on another deck, 
both in the same color, but it saves 
time on makeready, and both the 
solids and the type can print clean. 

By this method, you are given 
greater leeway in your ink-adjust- 
ment, and you can load the solids 
with ink, and run type with less ink. 

All of this discussion on accurate 
plates and careful makeready is ne- 
cessitated by the fact that anilin 
printing is a “kiss” impression. (Fig. 
3.) The ink roller scarcely touches 
the plate itself. It is the ink that 
touches and places a perfect thin 
film on the plate. 

This is absolutely necessary, as 
when the type hits the stock backed 
up by the impression cylinder it is 
distorted or squeezed. If the film of 
ink is perfect, there will be a perfect 
lay of ink on the stock. 


RAGGED PRINT FROM TOO MUCH INK 


If there has been too much form 
roll pressure, thereby slopping ink 
down the sides of the plate when 
the impression roll hits, there will 
be a ragged print or halo around 
the portions of the plate that print. 
(Fig. 3.) 

A considerable amount of work 
has been done with metal-backed 
rubber plates. The rubber is vulcan- 
ized onto thin brass at the time it is 
molded, and the plate is then held 
to the cylinder in a similar manner 
to the patent base principle. 

To date this is still in the experi- 
mental stage and it has possibilities 
but it shows that the rubber-plate 
maker is very much on the job and 
is constantly trying to make a good 
product better. 
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Reproductions on opposite 
page demonstrate how the 


Creator of 
"V” Folder 


displays top-flight 
talent for creating 
other unusual ideas 


@ ADVERTISING FOLDERS featuring the 
“V” fold have been coming through 
the mails in increasing numbers in 
the past few months. Every printer 
has used the idea at least once, but 
probably few of us have stopped to 
consider the man who developed 
this idea. 

Michael P. Alogna, manager of 
the Hartford, Connecticut, branch 
of Storrs & Bement Company, fine 
paper merchants, is the man who is 
credited with developing the fold. It 
makes use of the deckle edge of con- 
trasting color which is the distin- 
guishing feature of Strathmore 
Fiesta papers, to form a large “V” 
running the full depth of the folder. 

Mr. Alogna first used the odd fold 
on a Christmas card which was sold 
in Hartford department stores for 
the benefit of British War Relief. It 
went over so well that it was tried 
next on a program used by the Bos- 
ton Paper Trade Association. 

From that point on, the idea be- 
gan to spread, moved along through 
the medium of specimens shown to 
the various jobbers by Strathmore 
salesmen. Printers adapted the fold 
to their own uses. 

Mr. Alogna has a good sense of 
timeliness, and has used the “V” 
folder to good effect for his personal 
mailings. A good example is his use 
of the idea for his Christmas card 
in 1941, which he mailed from Vic- 
tory, Vermont. 

While this odd and timely fold is 
one of his best ideas, Mr. Alogna is 
well known among buyers of paper 


in the East for many other clever 
direct-mail pieces. 

His favorite stunt is the making 
up of out-of-the-ordinary pieces an- 
nouncing his vacation period to his 
customers. 

One summer he sent out a folder 
which reproduced a portion of an 
ancient dictionary with the defini- 
tion of the word vacation. Then he 
gave M. Alogna’s elaboration on that 
definition, and wound up by giving 
the dates he would be away from 
work, and the information that 
others would be on duty to take or- 
ders in his absence. 

Another time, he announced the 
dates of his vacation by sending out 
to his customers a specimen booklet 
of printing types, made up in the 
colonial style, the copy conveying 
the information he wished to get 
across to them. 

Still another announcement took 
the form of an old-fashioned sam- 
pler with lettering “Travel East, 
Travel West, M. Alogna Away For a 
Rest.” 

Special occasions in his personal 
life come in for publicity, too. When 
he was married, he announced to 
his customers that he would be ab- 
sent on his honeymoon for eleven 
days. To make it more effective, he 
sent them copies of the calendar for 
that month, and in place of the 
dates of his honeymoon, he used the 
letters “honey-moon!” 

On the fifth, or wooden, anniver- 
sary of his being made manager of 
the Hartford office, Mr. Alogna sent 
out an appreciation folder, printed 
on wood-veneer paper. 

Among other things, he is a col- 
lector of postage stamps and post- 
marks. Being interested in these 
items, he often works them into his 
mailing pieces. 

For instance, he often mails to 


‘many of his customers, and their 


children, what the philatelist calls 
“first-day covers.” 

These are envelopes, stamped 
with a stamp of a new issue, and 
canceled with a postmark giving 
the first day of issue and the name 
of the town in which the stamp was 
first introduced. 

In 1939, when the stamp com- 
memorating the 300th anniversary 
of printing in colonial America was 
issued, he enclosed in his first-day 
covers a folder giving a short his- 
tory of printing, a picture and story 
of the first postage stamp of the 
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United States, and the story of 
Storrs & Bement and its founder, 
Amariah Storrs. 

He sometimes chooses towns hav- 
ing names of his customers, and 
then, by combining two or more 
town postmarks, makes up their 
names. Such an item is the cover 
sent to Jack Davis, which was made 
up from postmarks of Jack, Mis- 
souri, and Davis, Illinois. 

Another of his items was from 
Douglas, West Virginia, on Army 
Day, and from MacArthur, West 
Virginia, on the day that town 
opened its new post office. A 

All in all, Michael P. Alogna is a Greetings 
one-man advertising agency. Such 
ideas as those mentioned above 
helped him to place second in a na- 
tion-wide sales contest held by the 
Beckett Paper Company. 

In case you missed the explana- 
tion of the method used to gain this 
large “V” effect, which was printed 
with a diagram in THE INLAND 
PRINTER on page 48 of the Septem- 
ber issue, here it is in condensed 
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form. 

A layout of the projected folder, 
cut to actual size and shape, is 
placed flat along the deckled edge 
of a sheet of Strathmore Fiesta in 
such a position that, when cut to 
size and shape, and folded, the 
deckle will form a large “V.” 

The paper can be furnished in va- 
rious colors, with the deckle either 
the same color as the balance of the 
sheet, or contrasting color. French 
folding the body of the sheet be- 
hind the “V” gives a nice back- 
ground for the bright color of the 
deckle. 

There is excessive waste on this 
type of angle cutting, but the fin- 
ished job will please your customer 
so much that the extra waste will 
be worth while. 
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Some of the interesting advertising pieces 
planned by Mr. Alogna. Top, left, the original 
Christmas card using the ‘‘V” fold. Top, right, 
the booklet issued by him to publicize the fifth 
anniversary of his being made manager of the 
Hartford office. Second row: Portion of a folder 
announcing his vacation, using postmarks fo tell 
the story; and cover of another such folder 
made up to represent an old-time sampler. 
Center, another of his clever vacation an- 
nouncements. The calendar for October, 1934, 
announces the dates he will be absent from the 
office on his honeymoon. The spread at the 
bottom, in the form of two pages from an 
early day type specimen book, tells the story of 
another vacation for Mr. Alogna. These are 
only a few of many ideas he has developed 
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* ‘That's okay, Mr. Webster, neat, and to the point, 
apropos, and a few other things. But there's a lot 
more you could have said. You forgot to mention the 
swimming and fishing, and the just plain loafing, that 
Pil be doing this summer from July seventeenth to 
July twenty-fifth—a good long week . . . . ho-hum! 
And that part about the empty office, Mr. Webster : 
others will be at Storrs & Bement to attend our 


customers’ needs during that week. 
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PxrRIOT & Ratron 
Saint of Printers 


Ben jamin Franklin is the American name 


eens. too, was proud to 
call himself a Printer. But the 
title by which every loyal citizen 
lauds ‘‘Poor Richard” is primarily 
patriot. U. T. A. resolutions in 
1939 urging that Franklin’s likeness 
be minted on ten-cent pieces officially 
referred to him as “Patriot and 
Patron Saint of Printers.” 

The more Franklin the Patriot is 
remembered, the bigger in history 
becomes Franklin the Printer. There 
is a Benjamin Franklin Memorial in 
Philadelphia with an imposingly 
beautiful marble statue of Doctor 
Franklin. But why not also a utili- 
tarian shrine in Washington, as 
urged by the 1923 and 1941 Encamp- 
ments of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U. S. and many other 
groups? 

What is Washington’s record the 
past decade with the name of Ben- 
jamin Franklin? Demotion of 
Franklin’s face to the little-used 
half-cent stamps! Thomas Jefferson 
put on five-cent pieces and not 
Franklin! Jefferson was also placed 
on the three-cent stamps. Many mil- 
lions are likewise spent for Jefferson 
Memorials in Washington, D.C. and 
Missouri. 

The national and later interna- 
tional celebration of Franklin’s 
Birthday dates back to January 17, 
1921. At that time in New York 
City National Thrift Week launched 
the movement to honor Franklin’s 
memory along dozens of lines. Pa- 
triotism and Thrift were two leading 
reasons. Why does not the Treasury 
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most cherished by printers as their own 


Department these war times remem- 
ber Franklin as “Patron Saint of 
Thrift”? Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in 1929 pro- 
claimed Doctor Franklin ‘‘ Father of 
Thrift in America.” 

Only the Navy is ultra-loyal to 
the memory of Franklin, one of its 
founders. An aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin will perpetuate the name of a 
warship Franklin of pre-Civil War 
days. Another carrier, Bon Homme 
Richard, will recall John Paul Jones 
of Serapis and other glory, also the 
Good Man Richard of Almanac 
fame—originally tribute of Com- 
modore Jones to Doctor Franklin. 

A movement was launched last 
month by admirers of Franklin to 
put his features on thenewthree-cent 
coinsoon to be minted. Such tribute, 
long overdue, would be belated hon- 
oring of one of our “ Three Greatest 
Americans’”’—well called “‘ Father of 
Our Liberty.” 
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Ceremony at the opening of Consti- 
tution Month, September, 1942, in 
front of the Franklin Statue in Chi- 
cago’s Lincoln Park. Left to right: J. 
Henry Smythe, Jr., of New York City, 
representing University of Pennsyl- 
vania Alumni Association; Benjamin 
Franklin Olson; President Dean Lake 
Traxler of the Illinois Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution; Benja- 
min Franklin Affleck and Benjamin 
Franklin Meyer, both of Chicago, offi- 
cers of ‘‘The Benjamin Franklins.”’ 
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cA Guest Editorial 
By J. Henry Smythe, Juntor 


Founder of “Franklin Day” 

























































ITEMS FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL @ by 7: Le. Frazier 


MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas.—Here we are in the 
midst of a dark, gloomy stretch of 
weather, and your “breath-of-spring” 
blotter arrives. It is decidedly refresh- 
ing. The pink and green sign post at the 
left, upon which your products have 
been listed, is made more interesting by 
your simulation of broken boards. The 
simplicity of your copy, with a list of 
your products, and your name and ad- 
dress, is a relief to holiday-tortured 
heads, and still provides a reminder of 
your service. 

WISH THE PRINTER, of Los Angeles, 
California.—Your novel blotter, 7 by 3% 
inches on a bright canary stock, has 
reached us. At left end of blotter a pic- 
ture of an air-raid warden is shown 
running with a bag of sand. It is in the 
bag of sand you show originality, which 
is a small glassine sack filled with beach 
sand and attached to the warden’s hand 
with a staple. Such timely advertising, 
without question, will get attention and 
all copy will be read. Judicious use of 
color adds much to the blotter—air-raid 
warden in blue, type in black, with sig- 
nature in reverse plate in red and bled 
bottom and at both ends, just enough 
red to be effective. 

War PLANT BULLETINS, of Chicago.— 
The chief feature of your bulletin is, of 
course, the convenience of the reply 
cards. There are thirteen of these cards, 
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Topay, it’s everyone’s duty to 
help conserve materials, labor 
and power in every possible way. 


Printing can serve that purpose 
by performing many of the things 
normally done by personal con- 
tact. 


Obviously, such printed matter 
should be so carefully planned 
that there will be no waste. 


* 


The F. A. Bassette Company 
PRINTERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


This envelope stuffer practices what it preaches, 
wastes nothing, traveling free on excess postage 


each addressed to a different manufac- 
turer of machine tools, and they are de- 
signed to save the time of busy produc- 
tion executives in war plants. In the 
bulletin itself, which takes the form of a 
broadside, each of the thirteen manu- 
facturers has a 7- by 10-inch space for 
his advertising. The bulletin is distributed 
free to 25,000 plants engaged in war pro- 
duction. It is a good example of the pres- 
ent trend in printing—as a piece of beau- 
tiful printing, it falls far short of the 
mark, but as a disseminator of informa- 
tion, it performs a job. 

THE Fox Press, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut.—Your 8%- by 11-inch folder, “Now 
More Than Ever Before,” printed in col- 
ors by offset is very striking, the title 
page especially so. More than half the 
page is occupied by illustration of two 
bombers sailing into scene, words lettered 
below in large size of an excellent brush 
script. Along bottom of center spread 
seven examples of wartime printing are 
reproduced in small size but these are 
well enough done that readers can see 
their nature. An effective line iilustration 
appears on page 2, an idea others might 
use to advantage. In line across are the 
American Eagle and the dove of peace. 
Two graph lines tell the story. The top 
one, representing wartime orders, extends 
in from margin through eagle illustration 
at rather sharp angle, then to right of 
eagle drops straight down. At about this 





Outstanding covers on small publications are 
scarce. This one, 41/4 by 6 inches, turns the trick 


point laterally the line indicating regular 
business starts from its low point at a 
sharp angle upwards and through the 
picture of dove. Your folder announcing 
installation of Ludlow equipment should 
have been more stylishly done. 

PRINTING VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio—yYour 17- by 22-inch 
broadside is the first instance of using 
“The Atlantic Charter” as copy for such 
a project that has come to our attention, 
and it is certainly suitable. Being rela- 
tively brief it was possible to set the copy 
in a size to be comfortably read at some 
distance, the thirty-six-point Cloister Old 
Style being an excellent selection. Com- 
position by Ralph Vogelsang, presswork 
by Charles Goldfuss and Richard Krum- 
men, all students, evidence skill and care. 
While the title, with the principal words 
in sixty-point Cloister Bold, and “The” 
in Ludlow Mayfair upper-and-lower-case, 
is impressive in red, we feel it is scarcely 
big enough in relation to sheet size and 
size of text, but, of course, it is not an 
item of advertising and copy is of a dig- 
nified character. 

MICHIGAN TYPESETTING, Detroit.—Your 
recent type book follows the trend toward 
smaller, more compact showings of type 
faces. In 172 pages of 6- by 8%-inch size 
you have presented a vast amount of ma- 
terial in an orderly manner. Such a book 
necessarily limits the inclusion of a num- 
ber of things which the typographer or 





Get the Onder . Steve is a substan- 


tial business man. Principally because he is a good 
salesman. He does not sell coffee, printing or radios. 
No indeed. When Steve sniffs an order, he dons his 
Most conservative garb, puts on a subdued necktic, 
pulls out the sympathy stop, and hies himself to the 
prospect’s address. He carries a nicely bound book 
of designs with him, because it would take a fleet of 
trucks to convey samples. 

Steve is in the business of selling tombstones. 
Now buying a tombstone is not an everyday oc- 
currence, And surprising as it may seem, selling a 
tombstone is not the easiest and simplest job in the 
world. It usually happens that Steve must do a sell- 
ing job as real as that faced by any man. 


(((5))) 


An inside page of the house-organ at left. Color 
combination for all pages was orange and black 
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Cover of this publication was designed, set, and printed in red and 
blue on a proof press by John Pasley, a second-year Atlanta apprentice 
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The cover of the 6- by 9-inch hard-bound catalog of the Michigan 
Typesetting Company, Detroit, gold stamped on green leatherette 
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planner of printing likes to have 
at hand to visualize a type face 
in use. Your book lacks showings 
of a complete alphabet in at 
least one size of each type series. 
We feel sure you will agree with 
us that the six-point Bodoni 
Bold, used for index pages, is too 
small for quick reference. An 
eight-point size could very eas- 
ily have been utilized on these 
pages, if the matter had been 
set in two columns. Margins 
could be reduced and the copy 
arranged to work in a thirteen- 
pica measure. This might mean 
runovers on a few lines but 
would be a lesser evil than the 
present predominance of leaders 
on the pages. Your book has 
been well printed and given a 
permanent binding in the form 
of Wire-O, with the box-bak 
which permits the stamping of 
the firm name on the backbone. 

Ben WILeEy, of Springfield, 
Illinois ——Congratulations on the 
layout and typography of the 
booklet “Weekends” and the six- 
page French-style folder an- 
nouncing the December 4 meet- 
ing of Illinois lawyers. Both are 
characterful, interesting looking. 
The booklet is of particular in- 
terest because of the originality 
of its content. Issued as the 
Christmas Greeting of Lieuten- 
ant George S. Bonn, the greet- 
ing itself is most unusual. For 
the benefit of other readers, it 
reads, “It’s Christmas, 1942, and 
the end of the weirdest year I’ve 
ever known. I’ve lived in three 
different geographical states and 
in any number of mental ones. 
Friends, old and new, have been 
scattered all over the world.” 
On succeeding pages are notes 
about different weekends, eleven 
of them, experienced by the au- 
thor and greeter. The idea is 
new to this writer, might be 
something other printers could 
suggest to people interested in 
getting up something different 
for next Christmas season. In- 
deed, the idea might be used by 
one on conclusion of a vacation 
trip (when and if) or, later, by 
members of the A.E.F. Army of 
Occupation. 








== 30,000,000 
School Children 


participate in National 
Salvage Collection Week. 
Goud chance to find out 
who the best” scrapper™in 
the neighborhood really is. 
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D TTDI MM 1g pee 
—— ad, speaking of strap— 
don’t forget that Uncle Sam has ordered that all elec-- 
tros, cuts, halftones and other engravings not having 
definite use value must be turned in for salvage. * This 
applies to those we are holding as well as the ones 


R. J. Bucuouz, of Cleveland, 
Ohio.—We cherish the card, 
“Our Country,” you designed 
and engrossed. The size, 11 by 
14% inches, is a very good one 
for framing, and ample margins 
set off the design to excellent 
advantage. Inside a double rule 
border of red there is a slightly 
decorative one in blue which is 
also the background for the 
United States map above letter- 
ing. The map, marked off to 
show growth of country as by 
Louisiana Purchase, et cetera, is 
black. Except first two words, 
“Our Country,” which are let- 
tered in red, black is used also 
for text of quotation. Text, quo- 
tation from John Winthrop, is 
most suitable, worth printing 
here. It reads: “Our Country, 
whether bounded by the St. 
John’s or the Sabine, or however 
otherwise bounded or described, 
and be the measurements more 
or less, still our Country, to be 
cherished in all our hearts, to 
be defended by all hands.” How 
you can do these cards entirely 
by hand and sell them at $2.50 
each is more than we can under- 
stand, even though we know you 
“love” to do such things. In our 
opinion you have marked ability 
in design and flat pen lettering. 

GITHENS-SOHL CORPORATION, of 
New York City—yYour holiday 
greeting card, “The MIGHT Be- 
fore Christmas,” is a knockout. 
You have chosen an unorthodox 
color combination (yellow and 
blue) for the cover, but it is cer- 
tainly pleasing. Your parody of 
the famous poem hits the spot, 
the gilt bugle, showing through 
a die-cut opening in the cover, 
lends the New Year atmosphere, 
and your stream of planes and 
tanks coming out of the blue 
background in reverse color 
lends the military atmosphere 
so appropriate today. On the in- 
side, your light gray background 
allows the white holly-leaf panel 
to show through nicely, as a 
background for your two stanzas 
of poetry: “Twas our ‘might’ 
before Christmas which, all 
through the land, stirred visions 
that bright days were closer at 





you have in your basement, stockroom, desk or office. 


) . 
Let 4 gel in the Map! 


——S THE McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG ComPAnY— 
Printers «Complete Creative and Advertising Services Lithography 


1501-21 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE - TELEPHONE 4.1364 + WICHITA, KANSAS 


A timely mailing card by the McCormick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
A pleasant way to be told to scrap your plates. Red and black. Size, 7 /2 by 4 inches 
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hand. So let’s welcome the New 
Year with lusty, loud tootin’ and 
re-double our efforts to end all 
the shootin’.’” The poetry is 
printed in dark blue, and the gilt 
bugle mentioned above, die-cut 
from heavy cardboard and glued 
to page 3 just above the poem, 
gives us something with which to 
do the “tootin’.” The red, white, 
and blue ribbon tied to the bugle 
handle is another nice patriotic 
touch, and adds color, as does the 
small bunch of red and green 
holly tied in with your signature. 
You were wise to subdue your slo- 
gan and address as you did. 

V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—As you 
say in your letter, Fred Weber 
does an excellent job of layout on 
the 6- by 9-inch folders of Ayer 
School Service produced in the 
composing room of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, of which you have long 
been in charge, to your own and 
the agency’s great credit. We par- 
ticularly admire the title of the 
February, 1942, issue featured by 
three big stars in soft, rather 
light blue, each word, “Ayer,” 
“School,” and “Service” (in equiv- 
alent of seventy-two-point Stymie 
Bold Condensed caps) being on 
a slant and leading upward from 
left to right to the stars. On an- 
other title page the three words 
in large and condensed sans-serif 
oblique appear in light blue, the 
same words in much smaller size 
of the same type being in black, 


flush against the larger words and 
flush with them on the right— 
the reflection idea, you know, and 
a good one subject to wide adap- 
tation. Another title is featured 
by a halftone illustration approxi- 
mately one lateral half of which 
is olive, the other black, another 
novel idea many should find occa- 
sion to use effectively. But the 
gem in the collection is the 11- by 
84-inch booklet of General Elec- 
tric Company, titled, “Electron- 
ics—a New Science for a New 
World.” Layout is dramatically 
modern, the four-color process 
illustrations are in keeping, and 
presswork is excellent. All in all 
it is one of these things impos- 
sible to describe by words in less 
than pages or for which repro- 
duction would be adequate. - 
THE DAvEY COMPANY, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey.—‘100 Years of 
Books,” which you recently issued 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of your organization, is a fine ex- 
ample of faultless typography and 
perfect presswork. Although it is a 
history of the part your company 
has played in the development of 
the graphic arts, the book is rec- 
ommended reading for those in- 
terested in the history and devel- 
opment of printing in the United 
States during the past 100 years. 
The book’s author, Frank Romer, 
of Washington, D. C., has intri- 
guingly interwoven the history of 
the company into a portrayal of 
the historical highlights of the 


(i). to a slight change, necessary 





to meet the present emergency, our Mr. Larson will 
be unable to make his calls on you as frequently as 
heretofore. By phoning us your desires, thus giving 
us the opportunity to group calls, our same service 
will be at your disposal. The same good printing, 
which has made us so favorably known among bus- 
iness firms, is being maintained in our plant. Thus, 
your assurance of printing worth every penny asked. 


UCM, 


. * 





Asking for co-operation in licking the gasoline ration is this blotter printed in red 
and blue by Peterson Printing Service, Council Bluffs, lowa. Size: 7 by 31 inches 





THE WINDSOR PRESS 


DeFazio Building 


o-operation 





It is not the guns or armament 

Or the money they can pay; 
It's the close co-operation 

That makes them win the day; 
It's not the individual 

Or the army as a whole 
But the everlasting team work 

Of every blooming soul. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Windsorphone Wellesley 0265 





Team work, according to this 6- by 31-inch blotter printed by The Windsor Press, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, is important thing. Colors are red and black on white 








SUMMER tssuet 1Q42 


Plaid Proofs 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The near-famous Crocker-McElwain eagle adorns the cover of 
the summer 1942 issue of “Plaid Proofs,’’ house organ issued by 
the printing department of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Printed in red and black, the size of this 
publication, which is entirely student-produced, is 6 by 9 inches 
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DECEMBER = 1942 


Made up of a variety of rules and type ornaments, and printed 
in Christmasy green and red, this candle sheds its light on the 
holiday wishes of Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh typographer. ‘‘Typo 
Graphic” is a 7/2- by 1014-inch magazine published by Mr. Stuart 
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past century. The designe.'s 
and printers, William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, have pleas- 
ingly handled the story. The 
cover, a light gray with 
cloth backbone in a blue, 
carries a cartouche in blue- 
green. Inside of the car- 
touche, the title is stamped 
in gold on a background of 
red-brown. Horizontal white 
lines spaced about % inch 
apart give the cover an over- 
all pattern. Mural type il- 
lustrations picture events of 
the past on the gray end 
sheets and are printed in a 
deeper gray, which also has 
been used throughout the 
book for the text matter. 
The text pages appear un- 
usually inviting to the read- 
er. A ten-point Baskerville, 
four-point leaded, has been 
used with chapter titles in 
italic. Wide margins permit 
the use of the book title 
and chapter titles on alter- 
nate pages throughout the 
book. Wood-cut style illus- 
trations are interspersed 
throughout the text pages, 
while in the back of the 
book the story continues in 
pictures with plant views 


printed apparently by the collotype proc- 
ess. We can only give words of praise for 


this fine book. 


MID-WEST PRINTING CoMPANY, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, continues to maintain its 
house magazine “Just Off The Press” at 
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Gorpssseny & Oxiver, Inc 
East Mirswuri Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
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PEACE. ras 


If you can't supply your old customers and friends 
during this war period it is good business to maintain 
contact with them in any way possible. Then when 
peace returns they will not have forgotten you. Keep 
your selling and distribution channels open until you 
can serve them as you once did. That is good business. 


If you can't contact them personally then do it by mail. 
The mail always goes through. A good printing firm 


such as Goldsberry & Oliver can give you ideas and 
suggestions for those mail contacts. That’s our business 
end keeping contacts is good business. 

We have the personne! and equipment to take care of 
your printing and advertising. When you need any 
printing (large or small) we are at your service. A tele- 
phone call will bring a member of our firm. 


* 
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GoLpsBERRY & OLIVER, INC. 
Complete Printing Service 


111 EAST MISSOURI AVE. PHONE, Victor 6782 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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One of the consistently outstanding covers of this 81/2- by 11-inch publica- 
tion. This one is by Eisenberg Studios, Milwaukee, and printed red and black 


a high standard, to issue monthly. The 
December issue strikes a new note, 
at least for such a publication, which 
contributes added interest and attrac- 
tiveness. Type of each page of text over- 
prints a halftone illustration in light 


“In time of war, prepare for peace,” this 8/2- by 414-inch mailing card says, in 
effect. Red and blue on goldenrod. Printers should use more of their own products 





tints, gray, red, and green, 
the same on each left-hand 
page, also each right-hand 
page, throughout. Colors 
are switched so the effect, 
despite repeating illustra- 
tions, is different. Inciden- 
tally, the halftones bleed 
off, giving effect of figured 
paper. Text matter is set in 
Goudy Bold, which, on ac- 
count of weight and fact 
that background illustra- 
tions are not too heavy— 
the dark portions being in 
margins—is quite readable, 
entirely enough so. A gate- 
fold eight-page section is 
stitched in center, the four- 
page center spread present- 
ing pictures of groups of 
staff members in fourteen 
halftones, some of them at 
work in their departments. 
These in black are tied to- 
gether with printed ribbon, 
alternating green and red, 
those colors being used for 
printing “Merry Christmas” 
at bottom of spread near 
center. Back page is de- 
voted to outline halftone 
illustration of a soldier with 
diagonal line “Write to 
Him” in red striking across 


but not overprinting head of soldier. Be- 
low in smaller type, “He appreciates your 
letters.” As it has been determined men 
in service appreciate most of all receiving 
letters the move to encourage writing of 
letters should be extended. Illustrations 
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Chief characteristic of this cover is its charming simplicity. Printed in a 
Patriotic combination of red and blue on white. Size is 81 by 11 inches 
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for promoting the idea (not this 
one of Mid-West’s) are available 
in mat form. More printers should 
promote the idea in their adver- 
tising and encourage advertisers 
in their respective localities to do 
likewise. 

G. E. StepMan, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—The collection of letter- 
heads you send, produced for use 
in student work, provide an inter- 
esting study. We do not consider 
that, as the designs are to be re- 
duced one-half, warrants making 
some of the addresses so large as 
reduction is proportional. This is 
true of headings for the Bureau 
of Mineralogy, Browning Candy 
Company, and the Credit Jewelry 
Company. In some instances the 
character of layout makes the 
rather big addresses all right, and 
because of foregoing don’t ob- 
trude unduly. Conspicuous ex- 
amples in this category are head- 
ings of Century Magazine, Ad- 
dressoscope Company, American 
Match, Office Equipment Com- 
pany, Best Made Raisin Company 
(a border-line case) and Califor- 
nia Van and Storage. The Ameri- 
can Bank heading is aside and 
apart from others. The address 
line—one size smaller than name 
—is really tremendous. However, there 
are but two lines and the handling is a 
matter of design. The relationship in 
position of the two lines, between rules, 
by the way, and the ornament, is really 
clever. The whole seems well balanced 
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THE MILWAUKEE 


Month after month, the covers for this 812- by 11-inch publication are 
kept to a high standard. This one printed black and red. Designer unknown 


Notebook for 1942 


Oh thou, that dear and happy isle, | When roses only arms might bear, 
The garden of the world erewhile, And men did rosy garlands wear? 
Thou Paradise of the four seas, Tulips, in several colours barred, 
Which Heaven planted us to please, Were then the Switzers of our guard; 
But, to exclude the world, did guard The gardener had the soldier's place, 
With watery, if not flaming sword,— And his more gentle forts did trace ; 
What luckless apple did we taste, The nursery of all things green 

To make us mortal, and thee waste? Was then the only magazine; 
Unhappy! shall we never more The winter quarters were the stoves, 
That sweet militia restore, Where he the tender plants removes. 
When gardens only had their towers, But war all this doth overgrow: 
And all the garrisons were flowers; We ordnance plant, and powder sow. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


THE KYNOCH PRESS 


From Witton, Birmingham, England, and The Kynoch Press, comes 
title page of a memorandum book. Original was black and white 


though, possibly, somewhat too much to 
the right. But, O, my, why the Broadway 
type? This is the first item set in that 
ugliest of all faces brought out in the 
last twenty years we’ve seen in a year. 
The appearance of some of the headings 


ADVERTISING CLUB 


is excellent; those for Barnhart, 
Jones & Wright, though word 
spacing is too great between 
words (the most common fault 
evident in this), The Bon Ton, 
A-Z Novelty Stores, and The 
Coast Hotel, being outstanding. 
Bad errors in others aside from 
wide word spacing already noted 
are off-center effect of one for 
Addressoscope (with big cap line 
off center of address line), illegi- 
ble italic caps for address of 
Browning Candy, and “Charles” 
not centered vertically on two 
lines at right in candy company’s 
design. 

HIGNELL PRINTING LIMITED, of 
Winnipeg, Canada.—No wonder 
the demand for your pictorial 
calendars has been so great as to 
cause you embarrassment. This 
year’s calendar, your fourth, cer- 
tainly is tops. Produced by offset 
lithography in three colors, this 
calendar shows reproductions of 
ten original photographs by mem- 
bers of the Manitoba Camera 
Club, all of them decidedly works 
of photographic art, also two 
photographs by the company’s 
own photographer, J. H. Downey, 
both excellent examples of photo- 
graphic art. The entire series pre- 
sents a set of splendid professional 
studies, and the reproductions do full 
justice to the originals, a fine demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the offset 
process. Cover design isan original litho- 
graph by the company’s art director, 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachusetts, believes in potency in 
covers. Simple cover for 81/- by 11-inch booklet printed in brown and black 
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W. S. Wheatley. The method used in 
presenting these photographic studies 
adds greatly to their beauty and charm, 
the pictures being in both horizontal 
and vertical position, approximately 7% 
by 9% or 9% by 8 inches in size, with 
excellent white margins, a tint back- 
ground being arranged to give a torn- 
edge effect so that the pictures stand 
out as though they were actually 
mounted. Some of the pictures evidently 
have a light screen tint, difficult to 
distinguish but adding greatly to the 
beauty of the picture. Other pictures 
are straight black and white. The size 
of the calendar is 12 by 18% inches, 
printed on double sheets, 12 by 37% 
inches in size, and folded at the top, 
four full sheets printed both sides, the 
inside back page of the cover having 
the calendars for the twelve months of 
1944. Each month for the year 1943 has 
the monthly calendar in good size, with 
the preceding and following months in 
smaller size at the right. 

THE RONALDS COMPANY, LIMITED, of 
Montreal, Quebec.—The 400-page cata- 
log which you have produced for the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation is 
an outstanding example of codérdinated 
planning and craftsmanship. Expert 
supervision of every detail is evident on 
all pages of a catalog which covers a 
multitude of products—from bolts and 
screws to ships and bridges. The book 
has been broken into convenient prod- 
uct sections. Each section page carries 
a full bleed halftone with the title ap- 
pearing in a red reverse panel or in large 
red letters outlined by the halftone. 
Items such as shingle nails, rolls of wire, 
angle plates, box cars, and bridges, so 
often pictured in a lifeless manner are 
dramatically presented through well 
planned photography and engraving. 
The first few pages of each section 
carry a story of the product and its 
uses. Technical data, tables, and engi- 
neering data follow in orderly arrange- 
ment. Bookman, well leaded, has been 
used for text matter, while Stymie 
Medium has been utilized for the tabu- 
lar matter. Block serif letters and Kauf- 
mann Bold are used for the display 
lines. The selection of the Stymie Me- 
dium figures for the tabular matter 
was a wise choice for they are remark- 
ably legible, even in the small sizes 
required for many of the tables. Inter- 
esting arrangements have been incor- 
porated into these technical data. In 
one instance, the reader has been given 
aid to visualize the spacing of the hori- 
zontal strands of wire fencing by a 
simple but most effective method. Half- 
tone illustrations of fences on location 
have been placed between vertical 
bands of the second color. Hairline rules 
continue from the strands of wire on 
the bands. The spacing of the strands 
in inches appears between these rules. 
The presswork on the many halftones 
sets a high standard and the typo- 
graphic layout has a freshness and con- 
tinuity of style throughout. The 400 
pages of 814- by 11-inch size make an 
impressive volume in the durable imi- 
tation leather cover with mechanical 
wire binding. 
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Left: Cover of program, black and olive-green, designed by Beatrice Magnuson and Leonard Derwinski. 
Right: Ideal Roller Company folder, blue and red on blue, created by Arthur E. Theobald, Chicago 


A people may prefer a free government: but if, from indol- 
ence, or carelessness, or cowardice. or want of public spirit, 
they are unequal to the exertions necessary for preserving it: 
if they will not fight for it when it is directly attacked: if they 

can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out ofit_ 
they are unfit for liberty. ~S 
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“a _FRVE & SMITH, Ltd. 


aa rs te } PRINTING AND PHOTO OFFSET 


)/ 450 Third Avenue « Phone Main 8175 » San Diego, Calitornie 
>: 


ADVERTISING has developed into a near-science to 
the extent that today every successful business of the “big 
time” class has a distinct department, either within its own 
organization or an outside advertising agency to handle 
this important cog in the wheel of business . . . advertising 
cannot be trusted to inexperienced hands. Here are a few 
things that are necessary to produce good advertising: Must 
understand something of art; have a knowledge of reading 
habits; a good sense of color; very essential, because printed 
advertising must be read, is the best judgment in letter form 
and size; decoration, where to use it and where to leave it 
out, is an item that often makes or spoils a job. ¥ For the 
past six years here at Frye’s this service has been rendered 
to all who have desired it at no additional cost ...and it 
might be mentioned that Frye’s “agency” service has been 
recognized as one of the best by several manufacturers on 
both coasts and every trade publication of America. 


Frre Printinc Company ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
W.C. Reovicx. Owner 


Frye & Smith blotter, orange and black on buff stock, size 9 by 4 inches. The Frye Printing Company 
exhibits its usual good taste in a blotter printed in black and red on a white blotter 8 by 334 inches 
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IF YOU SEND A STAMPED ENVELOPE. THESE QUERIES WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL IF YOU SO DESIRE 


WHEN TO SET GRIPPERS 

Here in our pressroom, we have two 
schools of thought regarding the proper 
time to set grippers on the cylinder 
press. When do you recommend making 
this adjustment? 

Arguments without end have been 
brought up concerning the better 
time to set the grippers on the cyl- 
inder press, because of the impor- 
tant bearing on register of gripper 
setting. 

One pressman prefers to set the 
grippers immediately after putting 
on the packing, not changing them 
later. Another likes to set them 
after makeready has been finished, 
just before starting the run. 

It may be noted that the gripper 
setting preceding makeready may 
be affected by opening and closing 
the packing or by paste or other 
matter accidentally getting under 
one or more of the grippers. 

As a check, some pressmen set the 
grippers after putting on the pack- 
ing and again after makeready is 
completed, which is probably the 
safest method. 


PROTECTING ROLLERS 

Is it better to wash the rollers every 
night, or to run oil on the press, and 
wash them in the morning before be- 
ginning the day’s work? 

The records will show that in 
those pressrooms generally busy all 
the time it is better for the rollers 
to run oil on the inking system at 
evening without washing the rollers 
until next morning before starting. 

The rollers are thus protected 
during the night (half of each day 
and half of the rollers’ day) and the 
pressroom starts with clean rollers 
in the morning. 

Before running oil on, it is neces- 
sary to be sure the ink has not dried 
on the rollers. A test is to rub the 
film of ink and oil with the finger 
after running on the oil. If the ink 
has not dried, the finger easily re- 
moves the film of ink and oil. 

In some shops where the presses 
run continuously, an assistant or 
two may be chosen to oil the presses 
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and also run oil on the rollers and 
wash up. Kerosene is the best wash, 
but since it requires careful wiping 
off, many substitute a mixture of 
kerosene and gasoline or a special 
wash sold for the purpose. 

This system is used in many shops 
but would not be advisable in a shop 
where the full force is not busy run- 
ning presses. The idle hands could 
then take over the oiling of presses 
and the foregoing care of rollers 
which, according to records kept, 
prolongs their usefulness. 

Some oil is spent in this method, 
but the cost is much more than off- 
set by the prolongation of the good 
condition of the rollers. 


CLEAN NUMBERING MACHINES 

Is it best to clean numbering wheels 
just before using them, or to clean them 
after using and store in oil? 

Next to necessary repairs the most 
important point in the care of num- 
bering machines is thorough clean- 
ing, if carefree operation is desired. 

The best time to clean is at the 
end of the run. The machine may 
first be cleaned with an effective de- 
tergent, such as is sold for cleaning 
type, and any loose dirt may be 
blown out with steam after the 
cleaning. 

Crude carbolic acid is effective as 
a thorough loosener of dried ink or 
other matter. If a blast of steam is 
not available, the machines may 
first be cleaned with a stronger de- 
tergent than gasoline, after stand- 
ing a while in the detergent, and 
finally flushed out with gasoline. 

Some store machines not con- 
stantly in use in a closed box after 
cleaning. Before using, the ma- 
chines should be oiled with suitable 
thin oil. 

Some shops using medium or soft 
packing on their presses find it nec- 
essary to carry a bit of pressboard 
opposite the plunger of numbering 
machine on a long run. On a soft 
packing the plunger would form so 
deep a matrix that insufficient pres- 
sure to depress plunger might result. 
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SHRINKAGE AGAIN 


For several years we have featured 
hosiery packing which is usually printed 
in one and two colors. To hold up our 
volume we are entering the food label 
field and, of course, these labels are 
usually run in several colors. Our plant 
is not air conditioned so, of course, we 
are up against it. 

There are very few air-conditioned 
plants over the country doing this class 
of printing so we know there is a good 
way of conditioning stock and we feel 
sure that you can give us the needed 
information. 

Enclosed sheet was printed on a job 
cylinder press. The sheet was hung 
when the humidity was around 15. It 
rained and the humidity went up as 
high as 45. As the sheets were printed 
we tried to protect them by wrapping in 
waxed paper. 

We find that the sheet can be made 
to register on one end but seems to be 
smaller on the other. We believe what 
happened was that we had these sheets 
clipped in hanging and the moisture did 
not reach the clipped portion or to ex- 
plain it in another way the sheet had 
not reached its equilibrium. 

There are to be five 40M runs on this 
order so any information you can give 
us that will help eliminate grief will be 
highly appreciated. 

We would like to know if non-offset 
solution has anything to do with chang- 
ing the sheet, whether the amount of 
ink carried on the form or whether it is 
a light or heavy form would change the 
sheet. 

Our paper comes on skids so we are 
wondering what the humidity would 
have to be to hold the sheet the same 
as taken from the skid. The paper in 
question is a well known standard sheet. 
We are wondering if there are papers 
that are not so receptive to humidity 
changes. 


The paper you name is not more 
receptive to humidity changes than 
others in its class. Non-offset spray 
does not change the dimensions of 
the sheet nor does the quantity of 
ink normally carried. Light and 
heavy forms do not change the reg- 
ister unless the cylinder is under- or 
overpacked, when the form would 
print short or long respectively. 

Without air conditioning there 
are several precautions that dimin- 
ish register trouble. The smaller 
sheet for the cylinder job press 
should be cut from the larger sheet 
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with grain running parallel to the 
cylinder journal. 

Probably you are cutting four out 
of a 28 by 42 sheet and that is cor- 
rect, to avoid register trouble from 
this source. One corrective within 
limits to overcome a change in the 
dimension of the sheet around the 
cylinder is to underpack or over- 
pack the cylinder, causing the print 
to be short or long as wanted. 

If you have a sheet heater on the 
press, the heat should be turned low 
on the first color run and turned up 
on successive colors. All sheets of 
the several runs except the last 
should be delivered into moisture- 
proof wraps, whether you have a 
sheet heater or not, especially if the 
temperature of the pressroom drops 
considerably at night. All stock on 
skids should season on the skids to 
pressroom temperature. 

Many printers run sheets without 
hanging with above precautions. If 
you hang the sheets, the hanging 
should last long enough to carry 
the clips at the opposite ends of the 
sheet, half the seasoning period at 
one end and half at the other. 

Less trouble is encountered if the 
pressroom temperature is not al- 
lowed to drop during the night nor 
rise extremely high in the daytime. 
Day temperature should be from 
seventy to seventy-five, night not 
less than sixty-five if possible. 


HEATING PADDING GLUE 

Could you give us any information as 
to whether an electric glue pot with a 
water jacket would work more satisfac- 
torily with heated padding composition 
than a straight electric glue pot without 
a water jacket. It has always been our 
contention that a glue pot with a water 
jacket gives far more satisfaction than 
heating in a straight glue pot. 

Undoubtedly the double boiler is 
preferable for melting padding glue. 
Overheating, likely without water 


jacket, spoils the glue. 


CLIPPED TYMPAN CORNERS 

The tympan bales (clamps) nat- 
urally hold the outer edges of the 
tympan tighter because of spring in 
the middle of the clamp. By clipping 
the corners of the tympan, the extra 
pressure of the ends of the bales on 
the corners is relieved so that the 
middle part of the bale can grip the 
middle part of the edge of the tym- 
pan. On old presses, clipping of all 
four corners of the tympan is a 
safeguard against tympan slippage 
and misregister. 
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IMITATION WATERMARKS 

Will you please be good enough to 
send us a list of suppliers of equipment 
and supplies for producing the various 
types of imitation watermarks referred 
to on page 42 of November, 1942, issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER? 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of imitation watermarks 
(shadow watermarks) and of imita- 
tion watermark inks for printing 
plates imitating watermarks. You 
may obtain these plates from your 
photoengraver. 

You might be interested in con- 
sulting your paper dealer about 
having private watermark placed on 
the paper by the dandy roll of the 
mill, really the most satisfactory 
method of private watermarking, 
where paper runs into tonnage. 


SPOT CARBON PRINTING 

We are contemplating doing some 
spot carbon work and would appreciate 
all information possible as to where to 
secure the best ink for this purpose. 


We are sending you a list of ink- 
makers specializing in spot carbon- 
izing ink who will be pleased to sup- 
ply information in detail on request. 


LETTERPRESS DECALS 

I am a pressman for a firm printing 
book cloth for library binders. Recently 
we have started printing cloth for bind- 
ing magazines. We use a number of 
standard designs in different color com- 
binations which are printed up as stock. 
Upon receipt of the order we print in 
the title of the magazine and the vol- 
ume number. 

We have worked out a method of im- 
printing, using cuts for titles and slugs 
for the volume number, that has made 
it possible to imprint, profitably, a cer- 
tain number of titles but there are a 
great many titles that cannot profitably 
be printed by this method. 

Many times we will print only one 
each of these titles. Even by grouping 
and printing about once a week we find 
too large a volume of these one-title 
orders. In extreme cases I have had to 
change ink as many as fifteen times a 
day. 

I suggested that a solution to their 
problem might be in the use of decals. 
Now they want to know whether decals 
can be printed in their own plant by 
letterpress. 

Since I have had no experience in this 
line I am appealing to you for infor- 
mation concerning source of supply of 
decal papers and some of the difficulties 
that might be encountered and whether 
or not you might think this method 
practical. 

While most decal transferring is 
by lithography, considerable by gra- 
vure, and the least by letterpress, it 
may pay you to investigate the pos- 
sibilities in your line. For reliable 


information, consult sources of sup- 
ply of decal transfer papers from 
the list we are sending you, with 
their addresses. 


SLUR ON GRIPPER EDGE 

We are enclosing a sheet of our cover 
stock, printed on a cylinder press. Note 
the slur on the gripper edge of the 
sheet. At times this slur is as much as 
a quarter of an inch. The cylinder and 
impression seem to be correct. Air cush- 
ions have been adjusted; the cylinder is 
not overpacked. Hard packing is used, 
made up of manila tympan and E. F. 
book paper. The press does not have a 
register rack. 

The trouble has been in evidence for 
the past year. May we ask what sugges- 
tions you would make that we may over- 
come this difficulty. 

If you will scan the reverse of the 
sheet, you may note that while 
there is ample impression on the 
two pages farthest from the grip- 
pers, there is hardly any noticeable 
on the two pages next to the grip- 
pers and none at all apparent on 
the two rules that slur. Lack of im- 
pression will cause slur when other 
parts of form have ample squeeze. 

Our first suggestion would be to 
Slightly decrease the packing for 
this heavy sheet and next build up 
the impression gradually toward 
the gripper edge with tissue patches 
which should be thickest on the two 
rules at the extreme edge that slur. 

The brush and bands should be 
set a trifle closer in the center of 
the cylinder than on the ends. Make 
sure there is no oil on the bearers. 


CYLINDER PRESS CLAMPS 

In setting the clamps for equal 
tension allowance must be made for 
torsion or twist in the clamp rod. 
After loosening the clamps, the 
clamp lever is opened about the 
width of the lever and should not 
be moved while setting the clamps. 

The two clamps at the right end 
are set against the packing and the 
set screws tightened. A strip of pa- 
per .003 inch thick is placed between 
packing and clamp when setting 
the third clamp and an additional 
strip of same thickness is added for 
each of the remaining clamps. 


SCOTCH TAPE FRISKETS 

Some shops use Scotch tape for 
frisket strips for -numbering ma- 
chine plungers, et cetera, on platen 
presses. There are other uses for 
this tape in lieu of paste and 
gummed paper such as securing 
overlays and underlays in position. 
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REBUILT PRESSES 

I would like to know what your ex- 
perience has been with rebuilt or re- 
conditioned printing presses. Eliminat- 
ing the price factor, would you consider 
rebuilt or reconditioned presses, five 
years old, sold by dealers, to be a good 
investment? 

Our present equipment is in rather 
poor condition yet some of our staff are 
reluctant to accept rebuilt or recondi- 
tioned machinery and would prefer to 
wait until after the war is over and pur- 
chase new equipment. 

Cylinder and other types of print- 
ing presses have been operated for 
twenty years and longer, many of 
them running two and three shifts 
daily. This is not uncommon when 
the presses are regularly and thor- 
oughly lubricated and necessary re- 
pairs and replacements made in 
time. From this record you would 
be warranted in buying rebuilt or 
reconditioned presses, five years old, 
from a reputable dealer. 

It is preferable, when possible, to 
have used presses inspected while in 
operation by a competent pressman, 
erector, or printer’s machinist in 



































ROLLER AND TYPE WASHES 

Because of the probable shortage of 
carbon tetrachloride, we are considering 
the use of a mixture of two-thirds oleum 
spirit and one-third carbon tetrachlor- 
ide as a cleaner for metal type, rubber 
platens, rubber plates, and rubber blan- 
kets in our printing department. 

We understand that, although oleum 
spirit is low priced, it is not wholly sat- 
isfactory because it is highly inflam- 
mable and is slow to dry. It is suggested 
that the addition of one-third carbon 
tetrachloride will overcome both of 
these objections. We would appreciate 
your opinion on this matter as well as 
any advice you may care to offer. 

It is true that chlorinated hydro- 
carbons such as carbon tetrachlor- 
ide and trichlorethylene, which are 
non-inflammable, non-combustible 
and non-explosive in suitable pro- 
portion, will remove the fire hazard 
when mixed with benzol, gasoline, 
and naphtha (petroleum spirits) . 

The danger in all such mixtures is 
lack of stability caused by the fact 
that the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
evaporates more rapidly than the 
other constituent of the binary mix- 
ture with a gradual increase of fire 
hazard. Still, such mixtures are 


whom you have confidence before 
buying. 

Of course, the decision hinges 
largely on the condition of your 
present equipment, the unknown 
factor to be taken account of being 
how long will it be before new equip- 
ment will be available. Since no one 
has the answer, it remains a moot 
question. Even the most optimistic 
guess that it will probably be five 
years before normal production. 


TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 

In reviewing my May copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER I noticed a query for 
names of manufacturers of heat trans- 
fer equipment; can you please furnish 
me with the same information? This is 
for a local decalcomania house inter- 
ested in this line. I would also like to 
know on behalf of this concern if this 
field of printing is protected by pat- 
ents in U. S. A. and Canada, necessi- 
tating the procurement of a license. 

We are sending you the list of 
the suppliers requested, who will be 
pleased to send you information in 
detail, including complete details 


about patents. 











used, and you may get the fire-haz- 
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Might purchase a 
clean towel. 















ard data from the suppliers. 

Two parts alcohol with one part 
benzol is a rubber wash, or alcohol 
alone may answer. 

In considering all such washes as 
these, remember that there are a 
number of special washes on the 
market. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the makers have probably sur- 
veyed the possibilities carefully in 
the search for a safe, effective, and 
economical detergent and it is prob- 
able that they can supply satisfac- 
tory washes you want. We are send- 
ing you the names of suppliers. 

It is also probable that, as the de- 
tergents grow scarce, the suppliers 
will find substitutes and some may 
even have substitutes available now. 
Already the supply of acetone, amyl 
acetate, benzol, gasoline, naphtha 
and other such products is limited. 





We need a can 
of red ink. 












AVOIDING WASTE OF INKS 

The most economical way, when 
inks are infrequently or slowly used, 
is to buy them put up in tubes, if 
you can get tubes. After the lid has 
been removed from the can as it 
comes from the inkmaker the ink 
skins rapidly. Ink in an opened can 
will not skin so rapidly if varnish is 
put in on top of the ink and the lid 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—A “Modern” Shop 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


is sealed with gummed paper or 
Scotch tape. 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Asthe manpower shortage grows 
acute it becomes evident that print- 
ing and the allied supply trades 
must make themselves 100 per cent 
essential; or else— 

Washington has already asked us 
to restrict our sales to that printing 
which is necessary and essential. So 
far this has been only a request. But 
rationing of automobile driving 
started out as a request, too. Only 
when it was found that Govern- 
ment control worked better than 
voluntary codperation was gasoline 
rationing spread throughout the 
country. 

So don’t be surprised if before 
long Washington changes its request 
for the restriction of printing sales 
into some sort of regulation. Re- 
strictions on the manufacture of 
printing papers may cut down our 
business somewhat but these restric- 
tions will hit the essential as well 
as the non-essential. 

The individual printing salesman 
cannot be expected to refuse a non- 
essential order. At least not until he 
has reasonable assurance that all 
other printing salesmen will also 
refuse it. Clearly the situation calls 
for some agreement as to what 
printing is essential and what is 
not. And, as Washington undoubt- 
edly recognizes this need, official 
restrictions may not be too far away. 

Of course, the printing industry 
is now doing a larger proportion of 
absolutely necessary printing than 
ever before. The fact that many of 
its customers have stopped doing 
non-essential work has raised the 
percentage of essential printing. 

But the industry is so huge that 
if even another 10 per cent of the 
total volume of printing could be 
eliminated the personnel released 
would fill a big gap in the man- 
power needs of the country. 


Much of the labor and office help 
used in the printing industry can 
readily be utilized in war plants. 
This is particularly true in those 
plants which are organized to train 
large numbers of new employes in 
the ways of war production. 

Stenographers and clerks are 
needed. Maintenance machinists, on 
whom we rely to keep our presses 
in running order, are desperately 
needed elsewhere. Errand boys, 
roustabouts, and bindery help can 
change over to the work of unskilled 
labor in certain types of war in- 
dustry with little difficulty. This is 
amply demonstrated by the present 
difficulties binderies are having in 
getting labor. 

Furthermore, it has been demon- 
strated that a man with sufficient 
mechanical ability to operate a 
complicated printing press can eas- 
ily be trained to operate a machine 
in a war plant. Even compositors 
are adaptable to the war effort; we 
know one who owns a farm and 
works it every summer. 

Furthermore, our supply indus- 
tries also use Jabor that the Govern- 
ment could utilize elsewhere. Every 
ton of paper bought requires the 
services of loggers, maintenance 
machinists, chemists, and other 
highly trained men. All of these 
could be used directly in the war 
effort as could some of the critical 
materials involved. 

From this it is evident that from 
both a patriotic and a _ practical 
standpoint printing salesmen will 
need to justify the use of every man 
hour of work which they sell. It is 
obvious, too, that when labor to 
produce food and munitions be- 
comes more desperately needed 
than at present, the printing we sell 
must be important indeed to war- 
rant tying up that labor. 


It is, of course, the agreement 
which each salesman makes with 
his customer which determines the 
man hours which are to be tied up 
in each order. Which leaves it up 
to the salesman to put over the idea 
of saving labor; and also of buying 
none but essential printing. Here 
are a few suggestions to help. 

1. Whenever we sell a job which 
saves more critical man hours than 
are required to turn out the job it- 
self we are selling essential print- 
ing. Take this example. Suppose we 
print a book which will show a new 
workman the fine points of operat- 
ing a machine in a war plant. Sup- 
pose also that it costs five dollars 
a man to pass on this knowledge 
through personal instruction. If the 
book costs only a dollar to produce, 
the saving obviously makes that 
printing a necessity. 

2. Also on necessary printing, 
every dollar we can save by cutting 
costs represents man hours saved. 
In the example above, if the books 
could have been printed for eighty 
cents apiece instead of a dollar the 
saving on 5,000 books would have 
been $1,000. If you will look at 
some of the Treasury Department’s 
War Bond literature you can figure 
out for yourself how much war 
material can be made with the labor 
which the $1,000 saving would 
release. 

Unpleasant as it may seem to 
those of us who love beautiful print- 
ing and fine craftsmanship, the facts 
are that elegance is expensive and 
is of no help in winning the war. 
General Sherman’s description of 
war remains more accurate than 
anything coming from the glamour 


_merchants of Hollywood. We may 


find it necessary to confine our- 
selves to printing that is good and 
effective and to drop the de luxe 
show pieces for the duration. We 
may even have to go a step or two 
lower in quality. Let us examine 
some of the ways in which we can 
make savings. 

1. We can rely more on machine 
typesetting and less on foundry 
faces, particularly the fussy hand 
composition. 

2. We can cut down the size of 
many pieces. Size is impressive 
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when it is properly handled. At the 
same time a smaller size can also 
be made effective at a saving in 
paper and engravings. 

3. Now, if never before, is the 
time to take full advantage of the 
savings to be made by following the 
paper standardization program. 

4. How necessary are several ex- 
ira colors? Or even a second color? 
Much essential printing is done in 
black-and-white only. Daily papers 
sell by the millions without the aid 
of a second color. Hundreds of 
thousands of text books do their 
work competently in black-and- 
white. Ditto millions of forms. As 
the manpower shortage becomes 
more critical we will need to study 
the value of those extra colors very 
carefully. 

5. The recent action of the Bind- 
ers Group of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association in 
agreeing to use no more than two 
wire stitches on any book and to 
use only one on most sizes cut their 
consumption of binding wire almost 
in half. Would that we could think 
of other methods of meeting short- 
ages so effectively. 

6. When we hold printing exhibi- 
tions, let us devote plenty of space 
to printing judged solely on its 
ability to do an essential job with 
a minimum of manpower. Such a 
section might seem a little drab. In 
fact, the space occupied by Govern- 
ment printing in the 1941 New 
York Printing Exhibition was very 
drab by the side of the uninhibited 
advertising display. But that same 
Government printing did a whale 
of a job in training soldiers and 
civilians for the war. 

By all means let us show buyers 
what 100 per cent essential print- 
ing looks like. An army jeep isn’t 
much to look at but it gets more 
soldiers to the front faster for its 
size and cost than anything ever 
seen before. Maybe we could use it 
as our inspiration when we plan 
wartime printing. . 

For the duration, then, for patri- 
otic reasons and for reasons of self- 
preservation as well, let’s make this 
our slogan, 

Make the printing industry 100 
per cent essential. 


ARTS IN * 


PAPER LIMITATION ORDERS ISSUED 


Special mill orders for printing pa- 
pers require from four to ten weeks to 
be filled by paper manufacturers, ac- 
cording to information obtained by THE 
INLAND PRINTER from various sources. 

Most of the mills heard from are 
working on five- and six-day schedules, 
and are working to the limit of capacity 
permitted by the W.P.B., which is on 
the level of production each mill oper- 
ated during the period of six months 
from April to September of last year. 

All mills are booking orders as usual 
from their regular outlets, but their 
deliveries are subject to their being able 
to get pulp and transportation. 

Several mill men expressed opinions 
that with continued decrease of demand 
for paper on the part of printers, the 
sales staffs would be obliged to go out 
from their respective offices and actu- 
ally utilize their selling ability to keep 
the papermaking machines going. 

Comparative figures of production be- 
ing circulated in the industry indicate 
that the volume in 1942 was lower than 
in 1941. Book paper in twelve months of 
1942 produced on the basis of normal 
mill capacity was 87.3 per cent com- 
pared with 104.7 per cent during 1941. 

The volume of uncoated book papers 
produced now is running about 92 per 
cent as compared with 109 per cent a 
year ago during January. Demand for 
coated papers is only about 50 per cent 
of possible production by the mills. 

Production of writing papers produced 
during 1942 ran about 104 per cent, 
compared to 132 per cent during 1941. 
At the present time, demand of rag- 
content papers on the part of the Gov- 
ernment as represented by the orders 
booked runs about 40 per cent, while 
civilian demand is 80 per cent of nor- 
mal capacity. Sulphite papers are be- 
ing booked on the basis of about 11 per 
cent of normal capacity of mills for the 
Government, and 68 per cent for civil- 
ian uses. 

From Washington, D. C., the infor- 
mation has been released concerning 
two limitation orders—L-240 for news- 
papers, and L-244 for magazines. News- 
papers are required to limit their use of 
news-print to the volume required for 
their net paid circulation in 1941, plus 3 
per cent allowed for spoilage, while 
magazine publishers are limited to the 
use of 90 per cent of their 1942 con- 
sumption of paper. However, the maga- 
zine publishers are permitted to lump 
their needs for several of their maga- 
zines and arrange apportionment. 


Exempted from the order are those 
publishers using less than twenty-five 
tons of print paper in any calendar 
quarter, and certain small publications. 

It is evident that newspaper publish- 
ers expect to reduce their paper re- 
quirements by raising the price of their 
publications. In Chicago, the morning 
newspapers which had been selling for 
two cents were raised to three cents 
each, while two of the three afternoon 
papers which had been selling for three 
cents were raised to four cents each. 

According to a report of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
648 newspapers raised their rates during 
1942. A number of the national maga- 
zines apparently anticipated the paper 
curtailment order as evidenced by their 
raising their price from five to ten cents 
a@ copy. 

W.P.B. officials in Washington have 
been quoted as having said that before 
the end of 1943, further limitation in 
the use of paper will have to be ordered, 
probably up to 20 or 30 per cent, the 
amount of reduction depending upon 
the amount of pulpwood which can be 
cut in the forests and transported to 
the mills. 

News dispatches from Canada indi- 
cate that action to reduce the use of 
paper by newspapers and magazines has 
also been taken which is in line with the 
announced plan of both nations adopt- 
ing similar programs of conservation. 


U.T.A. FILES COMPLAINTS 

Complaints are being filed with au- 
thorities in Washington, D. C., by the 
United Typothetae of America and as- 
sociated groups of printers, that various 
Governmental agencies are “by-passing 
regulations intended to control the 
manufacture and installation of print- 
ing equipment,” and are obtaining 
priorities as high as AA-1 to divert 
“manufacturers from the production of 
war equipment to the production of 
printing, offset, duplicating, multilith, 
and similar equipment.” 

The statement appears over the sig- 
nature of Otis H. Johnson, former pres- 
ident of the U.T.A., in his present ca- 
pacity as chairman of the management 
committee, that “with few exceptions 
adequate production facilities for the 
work to be produced by this new equip- 
ment already exists in every locality of 
our nation.” 

“The Congressional Joint Committee, 
and the Printing and Publishing Branch 
of the War Production Board, can, and 
are willing to, correct this condition if 
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given the necessary control,” continues 
Mr. Johnson’s bulletin. “We now solicit 
your cooperation in interesting your 
congressman in correcting this condi- 
tion immediately. In your wire, suggest 
that adequate control be given to W.P.B. 
and the Joint Committee over the in- 
stallation of all printing and duplicating 
equipment.” 


TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE RESTRICTED 

Order No. 25-C, effective December 22, 
calling for the discontinuance of non- 
telegraphic services by the telegraph in- 
dustry, has been issued by the Board 
of War Communications. 

In addition, the order forbids the 
transmission of any domestic felicita- 
tion or congratulation messages (those 
both originating at and addressed to 
points within the continental United 
States). 

The order does not affect any traffic 
to and from members of the armed 
forces overseas, or general low-rate ar- 
rival and departure messages, known as 
“tourate” messages. 

The non-telegraphic services discon- 
tinued include errand, distribution, re- 
mittance, installment payments, and 
shopping services. All non-telegraphic 
messenger services are likewise to be 
discontinued except messenger service 
to telephone companies to call non- 
subscribers to the telephone. 

The sale by telegraph offices of trav- 
elers’ checks and mail money orders, as 
well as the acceptance of express pack- 
ages, also has been discontinued. 


POST OFFICE APPROVES ONE STITCH 

Regulations governing the handling 
of third-class bulk mail have been 
modified by the Post Office Department 
to conform with the limitation order of 
the W.P.B. to save stitching wire in 
binding pamphlets. Postmasters in ma- 
jor printing centers had inquired of the 
Postmaster General concerning admis- 
sion to the mails of pamphlets stitched 
with only one wire staple where the 
regulations call for the use of at least 
two stitches. 

The reply was to the effect that “for 
the duration of the national emergency 
the acceptance of material eligible for 
third-class bulk rate, when carefully 
and substantially bound even if only 
one wire stitch or staple is used” was 
authorized. 

However, the Post Office Department 
added to the statement, the recom- 
mendation that a more _ substantial 
cover stock be used than that of the 
inside pages because of the greater pro- 
tection to the inner pages and greater 
security in mail handling. 

In commenting upon the new order, 
the National Council of Business Mail, 
Chicago, which is supported by the or- 
ganizations using the mails for adver- 
tising purposes, said in part: “The post 
office has met the problem in as realistic 
a fashion as did the Printing and Pub- 
lishing branch of W.P.B., and the un- 
derstanding reached between the divi- 
sion of classification of the Post Office 
Department and the W.P.B. branch is 
most encouraging for the future when 
similar problems are certain to arise.” 


MACHINERY FURTHER RESTRICTED 

In order to make a greater saving of 
steel, copper, and aluminum, Limitation 
Order L-226, applying more stringent 
restrictions on the manufacture of 
printing machinery, has been issued by 
WP B. 

Replacing Order L-83, the new order 
says that, effective January 30, printing 
machinery may be produced only for the 
armed forces outside of the continental 
limits of the United States or on ship- 
board. It also further limits the distri- 
bution of machinery, operating supplies, 
and replacement parts. 

Important provisions of the order are: 

1. Delivery of graphic arts machinery 
less than five years old is limited to or- 
ders approved by the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division of W.P.B. 

2. The manufacture of operating sup- 
plies and replacement parts takes prece- 
dence over all other orders. In other 
words, a manufacturer may treat orders 
for replacement parts as if all of such 
orders were rated AA-1. 

3. In general, the manufacture of re- 
placement parts is limited to 120 per 
cent of the dollar value produced in 
1941. 

4. Production of operating supplies is 
limited to 72 per cent of the dollar value 
produced in 1941. 

5. A worn replacement part or oper- 
ating supply must be returned to the 
manufacturer or sold to a scrap dealer 
before a new part can be ordered. 

Lists, covering practically all of the 
operating supplies and machinery used 
in the graphic arts industry, have been 
appended to the order. These lists de- 
fine exactly which items come under 
each section of the limitation order. 

Requests for approval to deliver or 
acquire graphic arts machinery are to 
be made on Form PD-556, a standard 
form available at all W.P.B. field offices. 


NO MORE COPPER ENGRAVING 

To eliminate all possible chance for 
misunderstanding, the War Production 
Board has pointed out that Order 
M-9-c, as amended December 26, pro- 
hibits the use of old copper engraving 
plates, as well as the use of copper to 
make new ones, effective December 31. 

The use of all copper engraving plates 
for engraving business stationery, greet- 
ing cards, and similar purposes is thus 
barred until further notice. 


GASOLINE RATION DEADLINE 

The deadline for local boards to issue 
temporary transport rations for trucks, 
buses, and other commercial vehicles 
has been moved up to January 31. 

This was done at the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, which 
pointed out that all appeals for larger 
rations than those allowed can be acted 
upon by that date. 

Rationing boards are authorized to 
issue these temporary rations in the 
following cases: 

1. Where a Certificate of War Neces- 
sity issued by O.D.T. clearly does not 
allow enough gallonage to take care of 
the applicant’s requirements through 
January 31. 


2. Where a previously issued tempo- 
rary transport ration is insufficient to 
meet the applicant’s needs through 
January 31 and the applicant has not 
as yet received his Certificate of War 
Necessity and his application has not 
been denied. 

3. Where a transport ration has been 
granted upon the basis of a Certificate 
of War Necessity and the ration is in- 
sufficient to fill the applicant’s require- 
ments through January 31, and where 
the appeal has not been acted upon. 


W.P.B. TO HELP EXECUTIVES 

A great many complaints have been 
heard in recent months from executives 
who feel they are receiving War Pro- 
duction Board questionnaires which 
they believe cannot be answered. 

To eliminate some of these com- 
plaints, W.P.B. has appointed James C. 
Woodson, an “Industry Advocate.” Mr. 
Woodson will examine all questionnaire 
forms sent to industry, and it will be 
his task to balance the need for the 
requested data against the burden im- 
posed upon business in compiling it. 

In examining these questionnaire 
forms, he will consult with business 
men, seeing to it that their points of 
view are fully considered. When he finds 
that questionnaires burden industry 
more than they help the war program, 
he will inform the Office of Survey 
Standards, which has the power to veto 
proposed questionnaire forms. 


ADVERTISERS SAVE ZINC - 

A twelve-point program for zinc con- 
servation, formulated by the Advertising 
Club of Washington, has been publicized 
by the War Production Board as a sug- 
gestion of how a 50 per cent reduction 
in the use of zinc, as required under 
Order M-99 beginning February 1, can 
be effected by commercial and news- 
paper engraving plants. 

Standard type borders are to be used, 
and if new borders are specially de- 
signed they are to be made so that they 
can be used frequently. 

Screened type must not be used, nor 
is double printing to be used on benday 
or wash background. 

Available type is to be used instead 
of hand-lettering; use of blown-up type 
is to be avoided. 

Waste areas in artwork are to be 
avoided so as to decrease use of zinc. 

Cuts should be used over again. 

Repeat advertisements, or a layout 
utilizing illustrations previously used, 
should be accompanied with directions 
where cuts last appeared so that they 
can be picked up for re-use. 

Mats and mat services should be used. 

Newspaper mats are to be saved sixty 
days if advertisers indicate that such a 
practice will avoid re-making cuts. 

Size and style of all signatures and 
trade-marks are to be standardized for 
continuous re-use. 

Efficient filing system, with proofs of 
cuts for easy identification, should be 
installed. 

Specific directions concerning sizes of 
cuts should be given engraving plants. 

Unusable zine should be returned to 
engraver, newspaper, or printer. 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PROOFREADING ; Ne ; hocfroom 


ARE SOLICITED AND WILL BE ANSWERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. REPLIES BY MAIL CANNOT BE MADE 


THREE-WAY ABBREVIATION 

Which is correct: MS., MSS.; Ms., 
Mss.; ms., mss.?—Tezas. 

The first form, all caps, is com- 
monly preferred; the abbreviation 
is most frequently encountered in 
highbrow books. The second, upper 
and lower, is (I think) distinctly not 
so good. The third form, all lower 
case, appeals to me, personally— 
probably because I have a streak of 
cranky independence and a dislike 
for elaborate styles. In ordinary 
print the word is generally spelled 
out, manuscript. 


AMERICANS ALL! 

“IT am an American”: I rise to inquire 
why you folk on the other side of the 
Great Lakes take it upon yourselves to 
monopolize in speech, print, and song 
that name which applies with equally 
cogent logic to all citizens of this con- 
tinent? I am a Canadian, and an Amer- 
ican.—Canada. 

Yes, my friend; it happens that 
Canada makes a good base for an 
adjective, but the United States 
doesn’t. Somebody suggested calling 
this country Usona, which would 
give us Usonian; but it was a case 
of no soap. Frankly, I can’t quite 
make myself believe that you folks 
on the other “other side” of the 
Lakes really make any more of an 
international issue out of it than we 
Yanks do. There’s no arrogance here 
to nourish resentment there. 


"WARE “NOR”! 


One of the toughest things for me is 
to know how to use nor. Please illumi- 
nate the linguistic landscape.—Kansas. 


Mister, it would be easy to write 
a dozen pages of copy on this topic; 
it is not easy to answer in the space 
available. The best exposition would 
be through a series of examples and 
citations from actual print; you can 
make such a collection as you read, 
and it will show you what is good 
and what is not so good. Nor is a 
much misused word; for one time 
when it is truly in order, it is dragged 
in ten times through mere, sheer af- 
fectation. Its prime use is as a con- 
nector of clauses: “I am not going 
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to do this, nor am I going to do 
that.” It follows “neither” as nat- 
urally as the tail follows the dog. But 
it is wrong to say “I am not going 
to do this nor that.” Or is correct 
here; “this or that” is the unit. (At 
least, it analyzes that way in my 
mind; you are of course free to take 
it or leave it.) 


INK OR LEAD? 

In our shop they like all marking done 
with ink, but the paper is not much bet- 
ter than blotting paper.—Minnesota. 

It’s expensive to take proofs on 
good paper; and it’s unreasonable 
to expect good marking in ink on 
soft paper. Pencil marking has not 
the permanence of ink, it wears off; 
but I can’t see the point of asking 
for permanent blots, either. All I do 
say is: Don’t sabotage; if you must 
mark with ink, write carefully, and 
get the best possible results. Then, 
pray. The management may come 
to its senses yet, under pressure. 


US PRINTERS 


In The Inland Printer for November, 
1941, I observed this sub-heading: 
“Name Committee for US Printers.” 
There is no punctuation used for the 
abbreviation of “United States.” On the 
same page is “Problems of U. T. A.” 
Punctuation is used in this case. No 
doubt there is an explanation for this 
difference. I enjoy Proofroom. Its brief, 
breezy, to-the-point style appeals to me. 
—New Zealand. 

I haven’t a file handy with which 
to check, but “US Printers” looks 
like nothing more than an editorial 
whimsy, with its suggestion of “us.” 
Note that it carried the intended 
meaning as far as New Zealand. 


DYING, AS A HABIT 

Through readers’ notes and your own 
observation you have made an amazing 
and useful collection of imperfect ex- 
pression in print. Let me contribute this, 
from a magazine: “In Athens 500 per- 
sons are dying every day from starva- 
tion.”—Michigan. 

Right!—nobody can die every 
day. It would have been much bet- 
ter to have said “In Athens, every 
day, 500 persons die from starva- 
tion” (or “of starvation”). 


TIMES, DICTIONARIES, CHANGE 


My boss says a dictionary is a diction- 
ary, and our old one is as good as a new 
one. He says the language doesn’t 
change, so why should he spend money 
for an up-to-date dictionary? Can you 
suggest a convincing answer?—Utah. 

I imagine your boss is a hard man 
to convince, but if you would take 
the trouble to compare some of the 
spellings and divisions in a diction- 
ary of the 1890’s with those in a 
late edition, I think you would at 
least start him thinking on right 
lines. And some notes on new words 
would perhaps clinch the argument. 


SPEED IS NOT FIRST 

I have a man in my proofroom who 
worships speed. Myself, I think if I wor- 
ship anything, it is accuracy. I would 
rather have a reader who works slowly 
but never makes a slip than one who 
goes three miles a minute—and may be 
right, or may be wrong. How do you 
size it all up?—Nebraska. 

Mister, speed is “grand”’—accu- 
racy is essential. With a good reader, 
the faster he goes, the better. With 
a poor one, the faster he goes—the 
worse. Some good readers are fast; 
some are slow. Steadiness is what 
really counts. Good speed and no 
errors is worth more to the shop 
than brilliant speed, with spotty 
results. It’s just a case for using 
that most precious of all things, 
j-u-d-g-m-e-n-t. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STYLE 

Where can I obtain a trustworthy 
guide on style in foreign languages?— 
Massachusetts. 

The Manual of Style of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press carries al- 
most everything needed in ordinary 
work of this kind. You will find a 
very full treatment in the supple- 
ment to the Style Manual of the 
United States Government Printing 
Office entitled “Foreign Languages” 
and sub-titled “For the Use of 
Printers and Translators.” My own 
copy is of the edition of 1934, but I 
don’t suppose it has been changed 
much since that year. Here are rules 
for the writing and printing not 
only of French and German, Italian, 








Spanish and Portuguese, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Turkish, but also Eskimo, 
Ethiopic, Hupa, Iroquoian, Tsim- 
shian, and others I never even 
heard of. This is not a language 
text book, but a practical working 
book for printers. 


JOYS OF THE HUNT FOR ERROR 


Allow me to demonstrate how easy it 
is to find something capable of being 
proved wrong on some (good) con- 
siderations. (Look my letter over care- 
fully.) In the July issue, in the item 
captioned “Taste, Not Rule,” and in 
the first line, we find 

. . worse’n worsen? 

“Worse ’n” is what it should have 
been, as it is a contraction of two words; 
compare “this ‘n’ that.” 

Secondly, we have the matter of the 
italic question mark. I submit that the 
italicizing of worsen is in lieu of some 
other device, such as use of quotes, to 
inform the reader that certain matter 
is being used for an example and is not 
otherwise to affect the context. The 
query, however, being the closing point 
of an interrogative sentence, must be 
the same as the principal elements of 
the sentence. The same logic also ap- 
plies to the italicized semicolon in the 
next-to-last line of the item. 

In the third line of your reply we 
find: “. . . fast; (transitive), to make 
...’ which is the same as a comma 
following a semicolon with nothing be- 
tween them. The comma is superfluous 
there; it should be used after parens 
only if the matter preceding the parens 
must be set off; a parenthetical expres- 
sion must be capable of being elim- 
inated without affecting the sentence 
structurally —Maryland. 

Well, I agree with Maryland. 
Whether the slips occurred in my 
own copy or were contributed by 
the print shop, I don’t Know, but I’d 
rather take the rap myself than 
sidestep. Be it noted, however, there 
is much difference of opinion as to 
the change back to roman (in the 
query mark) when it follows words 
in italics; I myself prefer to return 
to the sentence type, but many good 
printers like to avoid the unsightly 
collocation, subordinating stern 
logic to considerations of typo- 


graphical symmetry. 


THANKS, KIBITZER! 


For months I have watched your 
noun-of-identification monkey-on-a- 
chandelier performance with about the 
same amusement as one gets from 
watching an old maid play solitaire. But 
maybe there’s something in it, after all 
—for here I find myself taking a hand 
at the game myself. Here’s my contri- 
bution: “War Bond Sale Lag Imperils 
June Quota.” May I say this is a war 
bond sale lag newspaper headline?— 
Maine. 

You’ve got it! 


PROOFROOM FUSSINESS 

Is consistency a jewel, or “the bug- 
bear of little minds”?—Missouri. 

Proofreaders striving for consis- 
tency in the printed product are fre- 
quently accused of fussiness—but 
isn’t it strictly up to them to fuss 
for consistency? I think so! Style 
may call for use or non-use of the 
series comma (this, that, and the 
other, or this, that and the other) ; 
style may vary in different jobs, but 
certainly each job should have its 
own Style and stick to it. Right here 
comes up an interesting point: the 
typesetter’s opportunity for helpful- 
ness. Now that correction of a single 
character calls for resetting of an 
entire line, publishers and custom- 
ers object to fussiness; “Oh, let it 
go” is the word. Of course, avoidance 
of waste composition is really up to 
the person who prepares the copy— 
whether it be the writer or an edi- 
tor. But when copy is inconsistent, 
in fundamental matters of print- 
Style, the compositor could make a 
mighty, and valuable, contribution. 
In a book publishing establishment, 
I think it would save endless trou- 











WHY NOT HIT THE 
JACK POT? 


* This is the subject of an article 
recently appearing in Forbes Maga- 
zine, the *“‘Jack Pot’? meaning the 
use of the Annual Report idea to tell 
customers, employes, stockholders 
what’s going on in your business. 
They want to know. And knowing, 
they can help. 

Unlike its straight-laced, statisti- 
eal appearance of yesterday, the 
annual report of today can be a lucid 
humanized inviting story of a con- 
cern. It can arouse a_ throbbing 
interest in support of plant produc- 
tion and help win confidence and 
coéperation. 

Ask to see this article from Forbes 
Magazine and samples of Annual Re- 
ports. We will send them without 
obligation. Just mail the enclosed 
card. 














Up-to-date slant on selling printing by Clark- 
Sprague Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


ble and a lot of money if each bun- 
dle of copy carried with it full and 
definite instructions as to style— 
capitalizing, compounding, spelling, 
and punctuation. Such instructions 
to the printer are given frequently, 
with insufficient regard for detail. 


THE CAPITAL OF RESPECT 

Do you write “State” or “state” in 
referring to one of the Forty-eight?— 
New York. 

Without trying to set up a rule, 
let me say I personally strongly pre- 
fer to use the capital initial when 
the word applies to one of the mem- 
bers of the Union. So, too, of the 
word “Territory.” Here, even more 
than in the other situation, confu- 
sion and misunderstanding are 
likely to be caused if lower case is 
used. These are capitals of respect, 
as in “He” and “Who” in reference 
to God. (In fact, frequently users 
of the lower-case initial in this par- 
ticular connection intend—I think 
—to imply perhaps not actual dis- 
respect but at least an exaggerated 
freedom of reference.) It may in- 
terest you to know that I also like 
“Legislature” and “Governor” when 
used with specific, not general, con- 
notation. The modern tendency, 
however, seems to be toward min- 
imizing use of capitals. Of course 
the proofreader has nothing to do 
but follow the style of his shop, or 
to follow copy. His ultimate respon- 
sibility is to see that there is uni- 
formity of style throughout the job. 


WHAT IS A COMPOUND WORD? 

I do not think two words printed sep- 
arately can be called a compound, but 
you do it. Please enlighten me—New 
York. 

Horsecar, denoting a horse-drawn 
car, is certainly a compound—and 
so, I maintain, is horse car, a rail- 
car in which horses are transported. 


. “Horse” is certainly not an adjec- 


tive. Here, sir, is E. N. T.’s noun of 
identification, the great simplifier 
and remover of difficulties. 


AMATEUR MARKING 

A young person who marks many of 
the proofs I have to correct on the ma- 
chine puts a “v” under a comma instead 
of over it. Suppose I really followed that 
mark. Wouldn’t there be a howl from 
the publisher!—Oregon. 

No doubt there would—and, with 
perfect perception of the composi- 
tor’s grievance, I still must say: 
There would be good reason for the 
howl. To be sure, the “v’-ish mark 
under the character is universally 
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taken to call for an apostrophe or 
single close-quote, and the comma, 
if marked, is supposed to have the 
“y” inverted over it. But the com- 
positor, admitting his acquaintance 
with the marker’s idiosyncrasy, kills 
his own kick. When he knows 
what’s wanted, it’s his business to 
supply it—not to be pigheaded. 


MARK HONESTLY! 

Is it right, in correcting proof, to 
make changes in the original copy, 
to correspond with those marks made 
on the proof?—Tezas. 

I can’t imagine a proofreader do- 
ing it, but I did once know a news- 
paper editorial writer who did it. 
When I told him it distorted the 
history of the job, he snoofed: 
“Correctness is the only considera- 
tion worth considering.” The sub- 
ject would stand a lot of discussion, 
because there actually is a clash 
between technical print-shop rou- 
tine and the practical purpose of 
excluding error from the final prod- 
uct. Let’s boil it down to this: If 
such belated marking is to be done 
in the copy, let it somehow be iden- 
tified as ex post facto, as a measure 
of fair play to the printer. 


JINGLE-JANGLE 

We had a manuscript of several hun- 
dred pages, and the pages got all mixed 
up. As they weren’t numbered, we had 
a heck of a job straightening the thing 
out. I say the copy should never have 
come to us without the pages being 
marked. Right?—Minnesota. 


Right you are. It’s a tough job, 
straightening out unfolioed copy. 
A mid-sentence break is generally 
easy to match, but when the break 
comes on a paragraph it’s not so 
simple. It is a sheer waste of proof- 
room time to ask readers to un- 
snangle such messes. The copy 
should certainly be folioed by the 
person who prepares it for the shop, 
if the author has neglected this 
elementary duty. The one situation 
in which lack of folio is forgivable 
would be in the instance of diction- 
ary or other reference book copy, 
where the alphabet is a sufficient 
guide. 


NOBODY IS INFALLIBLE 

I was deeply surprised to learn that 
Theodore L. De Vinne okayed ‘“Co’s” 
(no period) in such forms as “Blank 
and Co’s catalog.” Have I erred in call- 
ing for the period?—Ohio. 

In my judgment, you have not. It 
should be “Blank and Co.’s.” The 
“Co.” is still an abbreviation and 


needs the period. 


Directory for Machine Magazines 
Glenible System Used by a Louisville Newspaper 


@ WITH PRICE CONTROL prohibiting 
the printer from adding extra pro- 
duction costs to his prices, every 
move must be made to keep those 
extras to the lowest minimum. 

Printers will, therefore, be inter- 
ested in the directory for keeping 
tab on typesetting machine maga- 
zines developed by Frank Fahey, of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal com- 
posing room. 

According to C. Frank Mann, su- 
perintendent of the newspaper, the 
directory has been a great time 
saver. 

“Before this system was adopted,” 
says Mr. Mann, “changes made by 
one shift and not reported to the 
following shift caused delay and 
confusion.” 

The master directory, which is lo- 
cated at a central point in the com- 
posing room, is twenty-six inches 
wide and thirty-six inches long. 

Each machine in the composing 
room has been assigned a number, 
which is painted on the master di- 
rectory. Under each number, label 
holders are attached, one for each 
magazine with which that 
machine is equipped. 

Three of these identifica- 
tion slips are needed for each 
font of mats—one perma- 
nently attached to the side 
of the magazine, one for the 
label holder attached to each 
machine, and the other for 
the master directory. 

These identification slips 
indicate the position of the 
magazine on the machine by 
their location in the label 
holder attached to that ma- 
chine. In other words, top 
magazine gets top spot in the 
label holder, and so on. 

When the operator puts a 
magazine on his machine, he 
takes one of the labels cor- 
responding with the one on 
the side of that magazine 
and places it in the proper 
position in the label holder 
on his machine. At the same 
time, another identical label 
is placed in the proper holder 


Eliminates Waste Motion 


under the number of his machine 
on the master directory. 

These labels carry the type size 
and markup code in large type, and 
the name of the type family and the 
matrix triangle numbers in smaller 
type. 

“Our directory is unique in its 
completeness,” says Mr. Mann, “giv- 
ing all the information needed by 
operators, floor men, and machin- 
ists. The triangle matrix numbers 
appearing on the labels help oper- 
ators and machinists in the replac- 
ing of mats that have fallen to the 
floor, and also make it possible to 
carry three magazines of the same 
size type but of a different face on 
the same machine, with a minimum 
number of wrong fonts.” 

The center of the master direc- 
tory gives a complete alphabetical 
printed list of linotype faces used 
in the plant. The list includes the 
names of the faces in the 151 maga- 
zines on the thirty linotypes oper- 
ated, as well as the names of those 
in thirty-three split magazines of 
display faces, stored in racks. 


This master directory shows where a given magazine is at 
all times. Photograph and description courtesy of The Lino- 
type News, in which publication the story first appeared. 
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Ideas and layouts that have been proved successful by other printers will help you solve 
your problems and increase your volume. Send in ideas that have worked out in your plant 


House-Organ for the Boys 

A different type of house-organ 
is being issued these days by the 
Chicago Daily News and the Chi- 
cago Sun. 

Issued “for composing-room em- 
ployes of the Chicago Daily News 
and the Chicago Sun in the Armed 
Forces,” as it is printed in the mast- 
head, this sunny little sheet takes 
the form of a four-page tabloid 
newspaper. 

In order to qualify for the col- 
umns of this employe newspaper, 
news stories must concern some 
member of the staffs of the two 
newspapers who is in the service, 
or pass the tests by the board of 
editors that it is genuinely interest- 
ing or amusing to the boys. 

Such an organ as this, especially 
for the boys in the armed forces, 
could be used successfully by many 
large manufacturing companies. If 
you have such a plant in your local- 
ity, why not dummy up a suggested 
newspaper and submit your idea? It 
may be just what they want. 


Hotel Credit Cards 
Quite often, the Christmas cards 
sent out by hotels are opened, read, 
and thrown into the waste basket. 
Here is an idea for one that will 
be read, and remembered through- 
out the year. It is an ordinary 
Christmas Greeting card from the 
Hotel Fort Pitt in Pittsburgh, show- 
ing a picture of the hotel on page 2. 
Up to that point it is very ordinary. 
The feature of the card that will 
make it remembered is the credit 
card printed on page 3, and per- 
forated so that it can be detached 
and used by the recipient, whose 
name is filled in in the proper space. 
On the back of this card is another 
picture of the hotel, a notice to wire 
the hotel if the card is lost, and 
space for the user’s signature. 
This certainly is a pleasant way 
for a hotel to okay the credit of its 
customers. 


For Saving Typewriters 

A simple form that can be sold by 
printers to companies which have 
sent their typewriters to war has 
been introduced in the office of 
Globe Indemnity Company of New 
York City. 

They cail it a “Query Form,” and 
it was adopted to facilitate the use 
of lead pencils in routine corre- 
spondence made necessary when 
the company turned over a number 
of typewriters for the use of the 
Government. 

The query forms are padded in 
triplicate, and are furnished to all 
departments and agents of the com- 
pany. Correspondents write the 
name of the addressee, the subject, 
and the message, on the left half of 


the blank. They keep one of the car- 
bon copies, and the other is sent 
along with the original. 

The right half of the blank is for 
the reply. The correspondent in- 
serts a carbon sheet, jots down his 
reply, and mails it back, keeping the 
carbon copy on which both message 
and reply appear. Both parties then 
have a record of their correspond- 
ence on a single sheet. 

Longhand messages are apt to be 
brief, letters go into the mail at 
once, and replies come back more 
promptly. Most important, the sys- 
tem releases typewriters for the 
Government, and stenographers are 
free to become welders. 


Everyone Likes a Quiz 

Patriotism is in style, right now, 
and there is no harm in capitalizing 
on this human trait. Quizzes, too, 
are popular, and when tied in with a 
patriotic theme, what more could 
you ask? 

La Rue Printing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has combined the 
two features in an insert which 
could be mailed to all local custom- 
ers, and would be just as effective 
as a blotter as it was in the form 
La Rue used. 





Time saving in many ways is Query Form used by Globe Indemnity, for interoffice correspondence 
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Seventeen different insignia of 
organizations participating in the 
combined drive in Kansas City of 
the War Chest and United Commu- 
nity Funds are printed on the in- 
sert. The reader is asked to iden- 
tify the insignia, and then the an- 
swers are given below. 


Please Furnish: One Baby 

Birth announcements offer many 
opportunities for the wide-awake 
printer to let himself go and pro- 
duce something which attracts fa- 
vorable comment from all who see 
the result of his efforts. 

The most recent bell-ringing an- 
nouncement we have received is a 
“purchase order” from The Allen 
Clan in Washington, D. C. It is the 
announcement of the birth of the 
first child of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Allen. Mr. Allen is purchaser of 
printing for the Red Cross. 

The illustration of the announce- 
ment will give you the. general idea 
of how it was done. Actual size was 
814 by 11 inches. It was printed in 
dark blue on a gray laid paper. The 
“specifications” cover the weight, 
name, date of birth, and other vital 
statistics. 

Some of the specifications listed 
on the order, which is made out to 
“Stork & Co., Unlimited, Creators of 
Universal Happiness, Anywhere in 
the World,” are “Handsome baby 
boy,” “22 inches long,” “Hair: very 
little,” “Stock: 99-44/100% Ameri- 
can; balance Irish,” “Complexion: 
peaches and cream,” “No underrun; 
Plenty of overrun,” and “Wrapping: 
1 bundle of heaven in blue blanket.” 

Someday soon, we’ll give you a 
full page of illustrations of birth 
announcements which caused a 
hullabaloo among the people who 
received them. If you have produced 
anything along those lines, send it 
along, so we can add it to our 
collection. 


“Enclosed Please Find—“’ 

It’s a nice, friendly little gesture, 
this clipping of a memo to every 
check you use in payment of bills. 
The J. F. Widman & Sons Company, 
McGregor, Iowa, does it especially 
well with its enclosure, which reads: 
“Memo—Today—Dear Friends: We 
are pleased to enclose our check in 
exchange for an equal value re- 
ceived. We know you will find it 
mutually profitable to specify our 
products both for yourself and your 













Order No. 1 






65 M STREET, N. W. 








To STORK & CO., UNLIMITED 


Creators of Universal Happiness 






Anywhere in the World 


Deliverea 
Plenty 


Terms of purchase f, 0. b 






Your Quotation 





lt. Wik ake ’ 


THE ALLEN CLAN Date__ 
Headquarters 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PURCHASE ORDER 


Via: Blue Sky Route 


Delivery. 
Cash Discount . — 
Pleaxe furnish the following. subject to conditions and terms specified. 






ws Weat oyit Stncet— 
Chicago 

























Already Made 


None 











Handsome baby boy. 
















NAMB: Donald Robert McKinney Allen. 

SIZE: 22 inches long. 

STOCK: 99-44/100% American; dbelance Lrish. 
WEIGHT: 8 lbs. and 1/2 os. 

COMPLEXION: Peaches and Cream. 

HAIR: Very little. 

EYES: | Heavenly Blue. 

PROCESS: Stork Route. 

OVERRUN OR 

UNDERRUN : No underrun; plenty of overrun. 
WRAPPING : 1 bundle of heaven in blue blanket. 








PROOF: T 
Ootober 16, 1942. 
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QUANTITY ARTICLES AND DESCRIPTION 


| To be seen at 65 M Street, N. W., after 


DELIVERY: | Delivered at Sibley Memorial Hospital at 2:55 
| AcMs, October, 8, 1942, | 


| Confirming order to Dr. Richwine, M. D. 


UNIT PRICE AMOUNT 




























Novelties which could, sooner or later, be sold to almost any family in town. Whitcomb letterhead 
can be used by any member of the family, and the ‘“‘purchase order’ announcement is different 


friends when in need of printed and 
ruled forms, stationery, or supplies. 
We appreciate all orders both great 
and small.” 

Printed on paper that might oth- 
erwise be wasted, this little enclos- 
ure could be sold to any number of 
your customers, and would also be a 
nice item for your own use. Be sure 
to write up friendly copy with a 
snap, and make a neat layout—or 
better yet, set up the type—before 
you approach your prospect with 
the idea. 


Letterheads for the Home 

When H. J. Whitcomb, of the 
Printing Products Corporation, Chi- 
cago, designed a letterhead which 
breathed the atmosphere of his own 
home, he didn’t realize that he was 
starting something. 

But when two out of the first 
three persons to whom he showed 


the letterhead ordered stationery 
made up for their own homes, he 
began to realize that he had a swell 
idea. 

The chief feature of the station- 
ery is the drawing on the letterhead 
—a drawing, which, in the case of 
Mr. Whitcomb’s stationery, repre- 
sents the entrance to his home. He 
says it captivates his customers at 
once. 

This idea allows for plenty of va- 
riation. Owners of fine homes will 
want you to have drawings made 
from photographs of their front 
porches, or their beautiful gardens, 
or various rooms in their homes. Al- 
most anything that is familiar to 
their friends can be used as an il- 
lustration for this purpose. 

The Whitcomb letterhead and en- 
velope are printed in dark brown on 
a café bond of good grade. Letter- 
head is 7144 by 1014 inches. 
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The Printer's Wartime 
Fight jor Surnuiuad 


DEMANDS BETTER USE OF MEN, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


For the duration of this emergency, printers must fight harder 
than they have ever fought before. Every possible bit of use 
must be obtained from every man, every machine, and every 
pound of material. In this fight, you will discover new, labor- 
saving, time-saving methods of doing standard jobs. Why 
not pass these new methods along to other printers and 
benefit both in money and in the exchange of ideas? 


THE INLAND PRINTER wants to encourage this exchange of 
ideas by offering the prizes listed below in a contest for 
helpful hints. Read the rules at right and get started—-_NOW! 


First Prize—One $100 War Savings Bond 
Second Prize—One $50 War Savings Bond 
Third Prize—One $25 War Savings Bond 
Five Prizes—$10 each in War Savings Stamps 
Regular space rates will be paid for Hints and Helps pub- 


lished from month to month during the contest. Prizes, paid 
after contest closes, are in addition to those space rates. 
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1. Any reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
who has practical knowledge of his subject 
may enter this contest. 

2. The subject selected may be any phase 
of the printing industry. It may be on main- 
tenance or repair of a piece of equipment 
or machinery; it may be a money-saving or 
maintenance idea on lubrication; an acci- 
dent-prevention idea; a cost-keeping idea— 
any subject which, in your opinion, will 
help some other printer survive through the 
war, or help conserve materials essential 
to the war effort. 

3. Manuscripts must not be longer than 
1,000 words. 

4. Manuscript may be typewritten, or in 
pencil or ink; spelling or grammar makes 
no difference—it is the value and useful- 
ness of the idea that counts. 

5. The manuscript should be accom- 
panied by an illustration if possible. This 
may be a snapshot, instructions our artist 
can follow to draw a sketch, or any sort of 
illustration that will show how the idea 
works. 

6. The contest is now open, and closes 
on September 1, 1943. Prize winners will 
be announced as soon as possible after 


_the closing date. 


7. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

8. The judges will be two prominent print- 
ers and the Editor-in-Chief of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Decision of judges will be final. 
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I.T.U. DECIDES PROPOSITIONS 

Three propositions submitted to the 
membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union by action of the recent 
convention have been decided. The votes 
provide for the discontinuance of In- 
ternational Union conventions for the 
duration of the war; for the retention 
of Woodruff Randolph, secretary of the 
union, as editor and publisher of The 
Typographical Journal, instead of hav- 
ing the editor appointed by the execu- 
tive committee as proposed by oppo- 
nents; the payment of dues and assess- 
ments for the pension and mortuary 
funds on basis of actual earnings of 
members working in defense industries, 
rather than on the basis of printers’ 
minimum pay scale. 

A proposal to increase the members’ 
assessment rate twenty-five cents a 
month to provide money for increased 
payments to the Union Printers’ Home 
at Colorado Springs, and to the I.T.U. 
general fund was voted down. 

In consequence, the size of The Typo- 
graphical Journal, beginning with the 
December number, has been reduced to 
less than one-half its usual number of 
pages to cut down general headquarters’ 
expenses. Other reductions will also be 
necessary, Officers report. 


RENEW ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 

An arbitration agreement by and be- 
tween the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America has been 
renewed for a five-year period by a 
referendum vote of the union’s mem- 
bership, according to an announcement 
by George L. Berry, president of the 
Union. : 

He remarked that there had been only 
one violation of the agreement during 
the thirty-six years it has been in 
operation, which he said was “an un- 
precedented record of continuous peace- 
ful relationship among investor, man- 
agement, and labor in the industry.” 

“Peaceful adjustments are always the 
best for labor, management, and the in- 
vestors, because their interests are in- 
separable,” said Mr. Berry. “It is good 
that we can maintain practical ideal- 
isms in the midst of world confusion, 
belligerency, and war.” 


McGREEVY JOINS GARDINER 

J. G. McGreevy, for twenty years as- 
sociated with the Metals Refining Com- 
pany, Hammond, Indiana, has resigned 
from his position as general sales man- 
ager to take a similar position with the 
Gardiner Metal Company, Chicago. 


sciateieatunes She Month New4 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED IN THIS SECTION. ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION SHOULD REACH US BY THE TWENTIETH OF PRECEDING MONTH 


Announcement was made by R. A. 
Gardiner, president of the company, 
that it is the plan to offer metal to sev- 
eral branches of the printing industry 
authorized by Government regulations. 


ANNOUNCE DEATH OF W. J. ERDMAN 
Announcement has been made by The 
Franklin Printing Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, of the recent death of its 
president, W. J. Erdman, who was asso- 
ciated with the company for about fifty 
years. He bought an interest in the 
business in 1905, became its vice-presi- 
dent several years later and became 
president and manager in 1938. 


TRAIN WOMEN OPERATORS 

Because Kansas has lost twenty-three 
newspapers in the ten months which 
ended October 31, last, on account of 
the lack of linotype operators, the Kan- 
sas Press Association in codperation 
with the department of printing of the 
Kansas State Teachers College and the 
Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has announced a plan for train- 
ing women operators. 

In the published statement by the 
association, the report was given to the 
membership that currently the person- 
nel department is able to furnish only 
5 per cent of the demand for operators, 
and unless “more operators are made 
available immediately, more suspen- 
sions of newspapers are inevitable.” 

The plan as publicized is that every 
newspaper publisher is to take a per- 
sonal interest in the training of per- 
sonnel by selecting a candidate, “pref- 
erably a married woman,” with aptitude 
for linotype work and a willingness to 
take a job for the duration. Such a 
candidate will be sent to Pittsburg, 
Kansas, for an intensive course of eight 
weeks in the fundamentals of linotype 
operation. 

“If she is typical, she will emerge with 
a solid background of machine care, and 
a speed of perhaps half a galley an hour 
—sufficient to putting her on a machine 
where she will require a minimum of 
further supervision while she acquires 
speed and proficiency,” reads the an- 
nouncement. 

The tuition fee for the eight weeks is 
a total of $10, which the newspaper 
sending in the candidate pays “as an 
investment in permanent help at a time 
when skilled labor is scarce.” 

Publishers are advised that details of 
the plan may be obtained from the 
Kansas Press Association, 500 Hotel 
Jayhawk, Topeka, or from Leroy Brew- 
ington, Department of Printing, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 






LABOR UNIONS REVOKE STOP-ORDER 

Unsuccessful efforts of the labor un- 
ions in the graphic arts to unionize the 
shop personnel of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, of Chicago, over a pe- 
riod of thirty-seven years, will be re- 
viewed by both the War Labor Board 
and the National Labor Relations Board 
in separate hearings, the first of which 
was set for January 11, in Washington. 

The War Labor Board became inter- 
ested in the conflict as a result of an 
appeal on the part of Eastern Cuneo 
Press, of Philadelphia, and a number of 
Chicago printers, employing union la- 
bor, whose contracts and production 
schedules were interfered with by rea- 
son of a stop-order issued by three in- 
ternational unions prohibiting work in 
union-operated shops for any of Don- 
nelley’s customers. 

The stop-order became effective No- 
vember 30, and was not withdrawn until 
the W.L.B. interceded in behalf of the 
union-operated establishments affected 
by the order. 

The argument was advanced by the 
W.P.B. that stopping union men from 
producing work for Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Life, Time, Readers Digest, and 
others in union-operated shops, was not 
helping the war efforts of this country. 

The union leaders contended that 
they wanted to convince the customers 
of Donnelley that they could not expect 
union men to produce any work in 
union-operated shops until they either 
quit patronizing the Donnelley organi- 
zation, or unless Donnelley unionized its 
plant. 

The managements of union-operated 
plants argued that the unions were 
punishing their friends and not Don- 
nelley, nor Donnelley’s customers, be- 
cause the production work could and 
would be done in other non-union 
plants in different parts of the country, 
and since union men had been getting 
the benefit of a volume of work that 
ran into millions of dollars a year, the 
leaders were not advancing the union 
cause by throwing all the union mem- 
bers involved out of employment and 
being obliged by that act, to pay strike 
benefits to the unemployed men. 

It was explained during the hearings 
in Washington held in December by the 
W.L.B. that there had been no strike at 
Donnelley’s plant, but contrariwise its 
volume of work had increased because 
the union leaders’ had invoked the 
“struck-work” clause in union contracts. 

Following the withdrawal of the stop- 
order, the union-operated plants solic- 
ited the return of production work from 














their customers. In some cases, however, 
the production work had been turned 
over to non-union plants which had 
been willing to help in the emergency. 
and may be left in their hands. 

The unions succeeded in getting the 
National Labor Relations Board to ar- 
range a hearing on the complaint of the 
unions, represented by the Organization 
Committee of Chicago Printing Trades 
Unions, that the Donnelley managers 
refused to unionize its workers, and that 
they interfered with unionization efforts 
on the part of the union organizers. 

Among the fifty or more union-oper- 
ated plants whose production schedules 
were upset by the union’s stop-order, 
which was effective for three weeks in 
December, were plants in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut; the Eastern 
Cuneo Press, in Philadelphia; Kable 
Brothers, Mount Morris, Illinois; Amer- 
ican Colortype Company, The Cuneo 
Press, Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 
Manz Corporation, Regensteiner Corpo- 
ration, J. M. Bundscho, and numerous 
smaller plants in Chicago. 


STUDENTS TRAINED IN SHOPS 

Printers in Syracuse and Watertown, 
New York, are tying in with high 
schools on training apprentices. 

Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents over sixteen years of age are in- 
vited to join in a class in printing. The 
class meets daily from four to six p. m. 
in the print shop for a three-weeks 
period. Here the students observe vet- 
eran typesetters and press operators. 

At the end of the three-weeks period 
from one to four students are chosen 
for actual paying jobs. Every one of the 
students in the course takes an exam- 
ination. This examination is highly 
practical and consists of the student 
being put through the paces under the 
eyes of an expert printer. Selection of 
the individuals for jobs is based upon 
the skill and native intelligence which 
they display during the three-weeks 
period and in the examination itself. 

Both boy and girl students are ac- 
cepted and during the three-weeks 
learning period actual wages are paid at 
the rate of half the usual stipend. 
Those hired receive regular wages and 
work not only after school nightly but 
all day Saturday and occasionally on 
Friday night or even on Sunday. The 
average student works about twenty 
hours weekly, which nets him around 
$10.00 to $12.50 a week. 

Printers say that from observation 
youngsters possess more energy and de- 
termination than many an oldster. They 
are anxious to make good and as a rule 
are willing to learn, whereas older print- 
ing replacements are apt to have pre- 
conceived notions left over from work 
in other shops. 

Parents are in favor of this employ- 
ment of their sons or daughters for 
educational as well as financial reasons. 
Labor laws allow this procedure in al- 
most every community. 

Children in the junior section of high 
school are preferred because their age 
is in the sixteen bracket and they are 
not likely to be called up for several 
years if at all. 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY CAMPAIGNS 

Charts have been issued by the 
Graphic Arts Victory Campaign Com- 
mittee illustrating the proposed plan of 
organizing regional and local commit- 
tees in twenty-six printing centers of 
the country to function in twelve lines 
of activity. 

In each area it is proposed to have 
an advisory committee comprising rep- 
resentatives of the suppliers, local pro- 
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Current News and 
The Bible 
By Deacon Clearsight 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 

by official proclamation, des- 
ignated New Year’s Day as a day 
of national prayer. 

Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery, 
in a Christmas message to his 
British 8th Army, said: “Before 
the battle began, I sent you a mes- 
sage in which I said: ‘Let us pray 
that the Lord, mighty in battle, 
will give us victory.’ He has done 
so and I know you will agree with 
me when I say that we must not 
forget to thank Him for His 
mercies.” 


ERE ARE quotations from 
the Bible that authorize ap- 
proach to the Lord God Almighty: 


“Thus hath said the Lord... the 
Eternal is His name: Call unto me, 
and I will answer thee, and I will 
tell thee great and unheard of things 
which thou knowest not.” (Feremiah 
33:2, 3. Fewish version.) 

“But without faith it is impossible 
to please Him; for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.” (Hebrews 
11:6, Protestant version.) 
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“He... taketh away kingdoms 
and establisheth them.’ (Daniel 
2:21. Catholic version.) 

(This item, syndicated by The Inland 


Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other publications, giving due credit.) 
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ducers, and contacting groups. The 
working executive committee to be 
elected or appointed by the advisory 
committee will comprise an executive 
director, managing director, and chair- 
men of the several special and func- 
tional committees. 

In addition to the recommended or- 
ganizational chart, a plan is charted to 
“promote printing and lithography es- 
sential to the war effort.” This plan in- 
cludes two major campaigns, one di- 
rected “to inform and enlist the codper- 
ation of top-executives of the larger 
users of printing and lithography all 
over the country; the other directed to 
attain three objectives as follows: 


“To keep all divisions of the graphic 
arts informed of all developments and 
to enlist support and codperation. 

“To equip producers and suppliers 
with information and ideas for their 
contacts with users. 

“To organize the local graphic arts 
groups for extensive local production of 
essential printing and lithography based 
on the Government Victory Campaign.” 

It is proposed to call and conduct a 
one-day national conference during the 
first part of this year to enlist full co- 
operation of users, producers, and sup- 
pliers to speed up promotion of vital and 
urgent Government projects which the 
Committee is sponsoring. 

In a bulletin issued by the Graphic 
Arts Victory Campaigns Committee, the 
office of which is in the National City 
Bank Building, New York City, the 
statement appears that the National 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
through its board of directors has ap- 
proved the proposed plan of action, and 
recommended that members of the as- 
sociation should contribute financially 
toward defraying expenses of working it 
out. Three other statements appear in 
the bulletin as follows: 

“The Office of Price Administration 
has assigned to the committee the task 
of preparing a plan for the interpreta- 
tion of the Point Rationing System to 
the consuming public. The planning 
committee is proceeding with the pres- 
entation for this plan. 

“The Office of Defense Transportation 
has assigned to the committee the task 
of preparing a guide entitled, ‘How to 
Hold Conventions by Mail.’ The plan- 
ning committee is proceeding with the 
presentation. 

“The Office of War Information, Bu- 
reau of Publications and Graphics has 
conferred with the Distribution Com- 
mittee for the purpose of securing ut- 
most circulation coverage through the 
medium of the mails.” 

Continuing, the bulletin states: “Each 
group sees in the set-up an efficient 
plan to spread the Government public 
relations problems over wide covering 
areas. The scope of activity with its re- 
gional operational units provides the 
Government agencies with on-the-spot 
assistants for the publicity problems as 
they arise.” 


WASHINGTON FLEXNER DEAD 


Washington Flexner, president of the 
Lincoln Printing Company, of Chicago, 
died in the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City, on December 31. 

Mr. Flexner was born in Louisville, 
January 21, 1869, received his educa- 
tion in that city, and, after some other 
business connections, became associated 
with the printing industry in 1910. He 
moved to Chicago in 1915, organized the 
Lincoln Printing Company the follow- 
ing year and became its president. He 
also became president of the Lincoln 
Engraving and Printing Company of 
New York City. 

During the years of Wall Street pro- 
motional activity the company special- 
ized in financial printing and was one 
of the few printing organizations which 
issued financial printing simultaneously 
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in Chicago and New York City used the 
telegraph to transmit copy from one 
city to another for overnight production 
in each plant of thousands of copies of 
official announcements of bond issues. 

In this field of service it had few 
competitors and in consequence its 
financial returns, according to its own 
reports to the stock exchange on which 
its stock was listed, were proportion- 
ately much larger than normal printing 
establishments. Following the financial 
crash of 1929, the firm entered the gen- 
eral publication and commercial field, 
competitively. 

Mr. Flexner is survived by his widow, 
Ida Barkhouse Flexner; a son, Dr. Louis 
Flexner, of Carnegie Research Insti- 
tute; and two daughters. Two sisters 
and three brothers also survive, the 
brothers being: Dr. Simon Flexner, di- 
rector of the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, director of the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefelier 
Foundation; and Bernard Flexner, a 
New York attorney. 


ADOLPH F. MUELLNER DEAD 

Adolph F. Muelliner, president of the 
printing company in Milwaukee bearing 
his name, died of a heart attack, De- 
cember 16. He was sixty-three years of 
age and is survived by his widow and 
two sons. 

He had been associated with the 
printing business for thirty-eight years. 
Since 1919, he had been an advisor on 
amateur athletics of the Milwaukee 
School Board, had served as chairman 
of the Protest Board of Municipal Ath- 
letics for fifteen years, and also had 
supervised recreational programs for 
the Wauwatosa Park Board. 


ISSUES BOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Suggestions of how printers may in- 
crease their volume of business by de- 
vising forms for manufacturing and 
other concerns are contained in a 
twenty-two-page booklet issued by the 
Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. The information is in- 
dexed under twenty-six headings in- 
cluding the subject of typography and 
running combination forms. 


ARTHUR R. MARTIN DEAD 


Arthur R. Martin, president of Brad- 
ner Smith & Company, paper mer- 
chants, Chicago, died Friday, January 
1. He had been connected with the com- 
pany for twenty-six years, having 
served in various capacities as credit 
manager, secretary, and, since the death 
about four years ago of the late Richard 
S. Bull, as president. 

He is survived by his widow, Mollie 
Callaghan Martin, and a son, Arthur R. 
Martin, Jr., who is connected with the 
paper company. Mr. Martin was fifty- 
seven years of age. 


HUGH I. DALE DEAD 

Hugh I. Dale, associated with J. M. 
Huber, Incorporated, New York City, 
as Office manager since 1919, died on 
November 23, after a short illness. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 
He was born in St. Louis, March 8, 1893. 





WRITE HIM TODAY 

Member organizations of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club are push- 
ing publicity which is designed to help 
Chicagoans remember to write those 
letters to friends in the armed forces. 

The Soldiers and Sailors Service 
Council, with offices at 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, originates all of 
the publicity which is being broadcast 
by the advertising groups. Under their 
leadership, outstanding firms are using 
reminder copy “Write Him Today,” 
along with logotypes, in their regularly 
scheduled advertisements. 

In addition to newspapers and indus- 
trial magazines, advertisers plan use of 
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Mats or etch proofs of these and similar logo- 
types can be obtained by writing to the Council 





billboards, display windows, letter stick- 
ers, direct mail, bulletin boards, and 
other mediums. Trade publications are 
codperating to enlist advertisers. 

It is hoped that groups in other cities 
will make an effort along somewhat the 
same lines to help bring about a defi- 
nite upswing in morale-building mail. 
Mats of various logotypes will be fur- 
nished by the Council to any advertisers 
in the Chicago area who desire to help. 

The Council was organized shortly 
after the outbreak of the war on a state- 
wide basis to give free aid to citizens of 
Illinois in the armed forces regarding 
adjustment of their personal problems. 
More than 50,000 service men and their 
families have applied for aid. 


HOE RETIRES OBLIGATIONS 
Retirement of new notes outstanding, 
payment of interest on bonds which 
mature October 1, 1944, retirement of 
some of its mortgages, and cancelation 
of company securities heretofore held 
in its treasury, are items included in 
the financial program of R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, which was completed by Decem- 
ber 31, last. The company’s funded debt 
has been reduced to $1,425,000 of the 
6% per cent bonds now outstanding. 


DONNELLEY PLAN WINS AWARD 

In recognition of its “most generous 
plan of assistance to employes enlisting 
in the armed forces of the United 
States,” R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been given the dis- 
tinguished service award for 1942 by the 
Army and Navy Journal. 

The award was announced by Col. 
John C. O’Laughlin, publisher of the 
Journal. The plan for which the award 
was made affects about 800 workers 
from the Donnelley plant who are now 
serving in the various military branches. 


The plan gives each employe two 
weeks’ pay upon enlistment, plus full 
pay for all accrued vacation leave. 

The employe’s seniority standing is 
guaranteed by leaving his name on the 
payroll in the same place it occupied 
at the time of enlistment. The same job 
will be waiting for him after the war. 

The company’s group insurance is 
maintained in full force for three 
months after enlistment, and after that 
the company pays for an equal amount 
of national service insurance for the 
duration. The firm’s hospital care pro- 
gram also is continued as regards all 
the service men’s dependents enrolled 
in the plan at the time of enlistment. 

The Lakeside News, edited by and for 
the employes, is mailed to each man or 
woman in the service each month. It 
carries the latest news of all Donnelley 
personnel on both the war and home 
fronts. 


GOSS ELECTS CORLETT 

Robert C. Corlett, who has been serv- 
ing as executive vice-president of the 
Goss Printing Press Company, was re- 
cently elected president to replace Mar- 
tin Brueshaber, who’ retired earlier in 
1942. Mr. Corlett was also treasurer of 
the company, a position which he will 
retain. 

Mr. Corlett has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-four years, starting in 
the engineering department, and later 
entering the sales department. 

Joseph A. Riggs was elected vice- 
president and will have the additional 
duty of general manager. Curtis S. 
Crafts was reélected secretary. 


JOHN N. IVES, DEAD 

John N. Ives, formerly associated with 
J. J. Little & Ives Company, New York 
City, died at Montclair, New Jersey, De- 
cember 7, after a long illness. 

He was born in Brooklyn in 1865, 
started in his father’s bookbinding busi- 
ness as a lad of fourteen, became secre- 
tary of Edwin Ives & Sons, and later 
served in the same capacity with the 
merged firm. Subsequently, he became 
associated with W. B. Conkey & Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and of Hammond, 
Indiana, and finally became a staff 
member of the Niagara Lithograph 
Company of New York City. He retired 
from business eight years ago. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 


SAVE ENGRAVING METAL 

Joining the parade of graphic arts 
units who are asking their customers to 
help save critical materials, the Chicago 
Photo-Engravers Association last month 
sent out a letter to buyers of engrav- 
ings, asking them to assist in saving 
critical metals and chemicals used in 
photoengraving. 

Two suggestions were made that will 
help eliminate waste in the making of 
engravings: 1. The elimination of rush 
work, and 2. Extension of delivery dates 
on normal work. The letter also points 
out that each time a separate plate is 
made, it represents an extravagant use 
of metal. 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS 
“GETS THE MESSAGE THROUGH” 


This nerve center of the army demands split-second 
coordination — the ability to work like lightning 
yet keep cool as ice. Courage? All in the world. 
The kind that enabled the bulldog to lick the tim- 
ber wolf three times his size. And most of all, 
ingenious resourcefulness — that can take commu- 
nications equipment reduced to junk and make it 
talk again under fire. Men who can splice a cable 
one-handed or run the gauntlet through modern 
war’s hell. 

So, too, Adirondack Bond is picked for the job to get 
the message through... because it’s a watermarked 
100% sulphite bond paper that can take it to perfec- 
tion — printed, typed, or written. 


* * * 


Companion Papers 


INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT—lIdeal for mimeo 
work. INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR—More copies, 
clear reproduction, in gelatin or spirit process. BEESWING 
MANIFOLD — Strong, lightweight, watermarked manifold 
paper. ADIRONDACK LEDGER — Economical, strong, 
. watermarked ledger sheet; for accounting and records. 
BUY MO R E : SPRINGHILL TAG—Index and Bristol. 


WAR BONDS 





220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ¥ PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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dad 
o more busimess as usua 


tion of rotary high-speed, black and multi-color presses has 
been interrupted, the creative spirit and productive ability 
of Cottrell still moves forward. 


x 
* a Like many another peacetime plant, we, at 
Cottrell, have put aside business as usual and are helping to 
speed the production of tools for victory. Our plant has en- 
listed one-hundred per cent in this gigantic struggle—all our 
energies have turned from the manufacture of printing presses 
to turning out things that will help bring peace and security 
to America and her Allies. 
When victorious peace has been achieved, then—and only 
then—Cottrell will return to the advancement of the printing 
and publishing industry. In the meantime, while the produc- 


Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street ¢ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
Madison Street -¢ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ° Smyth-Horne Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England. 
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“HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE” 


if the call is for a dependable 


No matter what city or town... 
offset stock at a fair price, it's 


HALFTONE 


READY TO RUN 


OF SET 


Adena Halftone is humidified during manufacture, treated to 
moisture-proof packing, delivered to printer absolutely flat... 


you save time, you avoid worry. 


. midway between enamel and 
. no mottling or muddy effects. 


Greeting Card Papeterie 


Embossed and Decorated 


Dull or gloss .. 
regular offset .. 


Save money by 
shipping via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 


A BUY - WORD 


FOR HIGH-GRADE PAP E RS 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 











The Art of 


LS PACING 
By Samuel A. Bartels 


The why and wherefore of correct spac- 
ing for title pages, straight matter, 
advertisements. 110 pages; illustrated. 


Price: $1.75 


The Inland Printer 
CHICAGO 


papers 
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DON’T SIDETRACK YOUR FUTURE 


In “the nation that moves on 
wheels,” it is not easy to believe 
that some of us could be side- 
tracked. But sidetracked some of 
us are... literally and figura- 
tively. That’s why we are asked 
to conserve ... why rationing 
exists ... why we are giving up 
the purchase of luxuries to invest 
with Uncle Sam. 

From timber line to mill and 
from mill to market, the paper 
industry is no exception. Man- 
power is sidetracked. Wood and 
pulp and metals and chemicals 
find the semaphore of transporta- 


tion set against them. But the 
resources of the industry are great, 
the resourcefulness even greater 
- . - and there will be enough 
paper for all essential uses. 

This corporation, “Paper Mak- 
ers to America,” will continue to 
produce its diversified line of 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheel- 
wright papers for every printed 
use ... will continue to support 
its national network of informed 
merchants with consistent adver- 
tising ... will continue to remem- 
ber that Uncle Sam is the last 
person on earth toask his nephews 
to put their futures on a siding. 


The new Demonstration Portfolio of MEAD BOND, 
“The Bond of American Business,” is worth much 
more than the two minutes you'll take to request it. 


IE MEAD CORPORATION 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, ard De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Dayton Kingsport 





Acclaimed 
by All! 


e Zephyr Halftone Black 
e Zephyr Super Black 
e Zephyr Utility Black 
Available for any job... 
Sets with lightning rapidity ... 
Backs up clean in 30 minutes. . . 
Dry as a bone in one hour... 


Try them and you'll buy them. 


SERVICE FROM COAST 10 COAST 


Beneath this stack’ 
experience,research 
and service are 
at your command, 


Sinclair ee “Walentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 





There’s no more “business as usual’ PRINTERS! Num lbered Work 


for any of us. 


Instead of the long rows of paper drills, t4 Easy and Profitalle 


cutters, and other printing machinery that 
: When You Use 


once filled our assembly lines, there is ; 
now a vast quantity of precision equip- Zz ae Xd ¥ ROBERTS 
ment destined for use in America’s war Ow SS Se We : 

Typographic 


industries. 

Instead of buying new machinery, you | Numbering 
are now conserving what you have and \_ ¥ Machines 
operating to the best of your ability un- / 
der wartime restrictions. You understand / > —Because 
rand position; _ understand yours...and 1. The investment required for new Roberts machines 
together we'll see it through! ieee 


s 2. Machine life is long because plunger drives actu- 
We will make every effort to ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion 


help you carry on— provide and minimizing wear. 

emergency service... furnish 3. These machines are available at the low prices 
needed replacement parts... shown below. 

and supply essential printing Mode! 27 — 5-Wheel $12. 40% — $720 each 
equipment whenever and Less — net 


. Model 28 — 6-Wheel $14. ___ ¢@ 40 each 
wherever possible. ‘es re 40% $940 aa 


Extra Benefits: 1. Roman or Gothic style figures. 2. 
Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional Quantity 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. acelin aia 
Main Office and Factory: ca Eastern Sales Office: Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Ate) 
AND HAVE , Guillen y archiSues : 
GR VEN, MICH. QUID 50 church Steet, NEW YORK 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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Body types, types for forms, almost any type you use in 


more-than-job-font quantities can and should be bought at 


from 12 te SOh 
ta AVF weiglt fouts 


As an example, say you use a lot of COPPERPLATE 
GOTHIC HEAVY for forms; a job font of 6 pt. No. 24 
weighs .9 pounds and sells for $1.40. 5 pounds (6 job 
fonts) of this useful size rnake a weight font and can be 
bought for $6.26—a saving of $2.14, or better than 25%. 
Weights of all types, weight font minimums and prices, 
and a complete explanation of the various ways of making 
up weight fonts are described in ATF Price List No. 18. 
Your copy of this helpful guide to type savings may be 
obtained from any ATF representative—or by writing to 
your nearest ATF branch or dealer. Do it now while you’re 


thinking of it... get set to make sizeable savings! 


ORDER ALMOST 42UY ATF TYPE IN WEIGHT FONTS 
INCLUDING THESE 








Caslon No. 540 Spartan Medium 

Century Expanded Bernhard Gothic Medium 
Century Schoolbook BANK GOTHIC LIGHT 
Century Oldstyle Bodoni 

COPPERPLATE GOTHIC Lydian 


Stymie Medium Garamond 











200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN 31 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me a copy of ATF 
Price List No. 18 


Please have salesman call with 
complete information about ATF 
types and prices 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS’ GUIDE” in Back 
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The Munising Pak * a 

Sturdy one-piece container 

* space for your label 

which is there at re-order 

time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste 

Convenient * Compact * Accurate 
Clean * easy-to-open on 
* and easy-to-close The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 
Your customers will like it 


sslantenieiente"tenl tententententente ara 
| 


THIS IS THE Gox | THIS IS THE Fak 


Contains 500 plus sheets*. fits the l Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 
desk drawer and stockroom shelves | plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- | 
-»ehas utility value when empty... proof delivery or storage unit... 


* . 
*exwenlfor extras for make-ready 


make-ready 
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OHIO KNIVES 


This may be rhyme but it is also a fact. Users 
say they get the longest runs, smoothest finishes 
and least breakage when using “OK” Knives. 
Better steel, closer control, and years of experience 
combine to make Ohio the best knife obtainable. 
If you haven't used Ohio Knives—order now. 


O. K. “Black Arrow” Trimmer Knives 


He OHIO KNIFE &% oious. 








[x geen NGDAHL BINDERY 
AS (ESC) Edition Book Binders 


Yy WI “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


* WALTER SCOTT & CO.., Plainfield, N. J. 








AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC- WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 








ORDWAY TYPE GAUGE AND COPY FITTER 

Use it yourself—educate customers in how to cut costs— 

save time—eliminate alterations! Type copy to exact 
measure—dope copy to fill space, in advance of setting. 
Copy Fitter shows number of lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
point; on reverse, number of characters in these sizes for 
any given length line. Measures up to 13” width or depth. 
Used for years by printers, ad-men, writers, editors. Send 
order and $1.50 ($1.25 in dozen lots) to The Inland Printer 
Book Dept. 











Nine Colors and White: India, Goldenrod, Spanish Yellow, 
Mandarin, Oriental Red, Brown, Gray, Blue, Green. 


Tag: Two sizes, two weights. 


Send for Samples 


Bristol: 22% x 28% — 100 Ib. and Complete 


Information. 


Cover: Three sizes, two weights. 
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CHICAGO . ichis 
MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concerning the printing and allied indus- 
tries. Contributions are solicited “but should be concisely stated 
and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
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following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 
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You Buy 
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Rotary 
Press.. 


S 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI, - OHIO 
23 East 26th Street, New York City @ 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


DM (wares 
CYLINDERS 


@ Plan, right from the start, to operate your 


rotary press with maximum efficiency and 
economy. The proven PMC Warnock Hook 
System, with automatic locking, assures faster 
plate mounting and precision registering. Write 


today for catalog and full particulars. » » 





The Kid goes all out 
numbering for profit 


* Pop, I've an Idea. 
@ What's that? 

* I'm gonna number myself among the armed forces. 
@ For the profit of Uncle Sam? 

* Yep! and the Four Freedoms. 


@ That's a numbering job that can’t be beat. But 
now who'll listen to me rave about Wetter 
machines, and the way they never smudge, or 


wear out, or... 


* That's all in the cards, Pop. We'll keep in touch 
and speaking of a touch, how about a ten-spot so 


| can buy some more War Stamps? 


Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ X3360 
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Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. ... 74 
Printing Machinery Co. ............ 75 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 72 
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Rouse, H. B., & Co. 
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Superior Engraving Co. ............ 12 


United States Envelope Co. ......... aire 
Vandercook & Sons 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co. .... 75 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors or omissions 





RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1. 50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. (Re- 
plies to keyed ads forwarded daily 
when received—no extra charge.) 
Terms: Cash with order. 


BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for_ all 
process. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

e@ Partner experienced in printing busi- 
ness wanted who can make invest- 

ment in printing plant which did one- 

fourth million dollar business last year 

at a good profit. Box J 582, Inland Printer. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches, Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
gue + Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
or 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best sellingline of Art Blotters. Write 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS PHILADELPHIA, PA 




















CHASES: STEEL 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. W rite for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 








@ Inland Printers—36 bound vols. Oct. 

1895-Sept. 1913; loose copies, Oct. 
1918-Dec. 1927. Make offer—all or any 
part. Address Box J575, Inland Printer. 





@ 7x11 Modern Automatie Stamping and 

Embossing Press, late model, like 
new. A real bargain, Box J580, Inland 
Printer. 





e Duplex, 8 Page Newspaper Press— 
Priced for quick sale. Write B. Wads- 
worth, 883 E. Loren, Springfield, Mo. 





@ One full page electric scorcher. Priced 
right. Intelligencer Publishing Com- 
pany, Edwardsville, Illinois. 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


ma STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside _ for 
press capacit: 


STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, II. 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


The universally pop- 
$1.80 dozen, with 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON . 
ular Gauge Pin. 
extra Tongues. 





FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


@ 68” Oswego Cutter, automatic clamp, 
guaranteed to be in good working or- 
der. Address Box J 572 


e@ New 23” Elrod Slugs, 100 Lbs, $12. 
Rule $18, Cash. Good Calif. cases 75c. 
Bradshaw, 3214-L, Huron, Chicago, II. 


HELP WANTED 
@ Designer-Salesman with good knowl- 
edge of typography by modern plant 
in Minnesota. Excellent permanent op- 
portunity for right party. All replies 
will be treated as confidential. State age, 
qualification, draft status and reference 
in first letter. Box J 579, Inland Printer. 











@ Operator-Prirter, Jan. 15, 1942. Care 

lino., Whitlock cyl. press. Weekly and 
job shop; fair wages; good conditions; 
permanent. Tell all first letter. Alden 
Advertiser, Alden, ~, 


MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
The Pioneer in 1870 


763 Atlantic Avenue pt., 
Brooklyn, New York able. 





© WANTED: Man or woman who is 

familiar with printing plant routine 
to make out job jackets, read proof, edit 
copy, and order stock for medium sized 
plant in South Carolina. A_ physical 
handicap would not disqualify a capable 
person. Please give exp., references, and 
salary expected. Box J 578. 





® PRESSMAN WANTED: Will sell an 

interest in a well established printing 
shop located in Chicago to a man capa- 
ble on Kelley, Verticle, Cylinder and 
Rice Feeder preferred. Give complete 
past employment record. Box J 583, In- 
land Printer. 





@ Combination Monotype Keyboard- 
Caster Operator. Medium plant located 

in Middle West. Open Shop. Give age, 

experience. Box J 581, Inland Printer. 





e@ All Around Printer, Salesman: High- 

class workman with selling ability. 
Typographical card. Good salary, oppor- 
tunity for increase dependent only on 
ability. Ideal climate and living condi- 
tions. None but high-class man, used to 
meeting public and taking responsibil- 
ity. State all in first letter, including 
draft status. Paul B. Blake, 548 Emer- 
son, Palo Alto, Calif. 





@ Printing Pressman — Draft exempt. 
Capable on Miehle Verticals or small 
Chandler & Price cylinder presses. High 
grade color work on coated paper, Ideal 
working conditions, forty-hour, five-day 
week. Give full details in first letter. 
Location 45 miles of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address Box J 576, The Inland Printer. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
@ Proofreader-Ptr.-Ass’t Mgr.—35 yrs. 
best comm’l. and nspr. plants. Was 
pub. sch. tehr., bkkpr., cost acct., es- 
timator, buyer, salesman, bus. mer. 
Steady, no liquor; employed. Wish more 
skillful and responsible work where 
above average experience is needed. 
Wish pers. interv. Address Box J 525. 








MEGILL’S a or Steel 
Pat. AUGE PINS 


a __ 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
75c a doz. for either size. 
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MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 





a Printers ford +) _—— 
Now Use CO INS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 


method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 


books and prices. 
226 Columbia Ave. 





A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228; Sousnpi2 By 








MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, II. 





OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE Co. 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 187 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chitans 


PRICING GUIDE 
PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium, large or small 
printer, Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Ince., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 








PRINTING SCHEDULES 
The FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG can 


pinch hit for trained help called to the colors. Any 
alert employee, with the help of the Catalog, can 
place a profitable selling value on any printing 
order. Write today for details of trial order plan 
and learn how you may try out this Service. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











RAISED PRINTING: COMPOUNDS FOR 





Keep ‘Em Flying! 
and Your Customers Buying 


Raised Printing at Its Best! 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent! 


Embossograph Compounds will prove a 

revelation to you. Just Try! You'll Buy! 

4, lb. sample any one kind, 25c. 
Machines $100 upward. 

25 years’ experience at your service. 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William St. New York, N. Y. 














Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. A 
25-lesson course in- 
cluding 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


FOR 
SUPERIOR 


SERVICE 








AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1531 Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 














FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 





ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 


10); § £07 Velo 0 0. (0) t-) 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 


In Litho-Offset and Printing 


FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





ROSBACK 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P,. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





v VW | rte.us. 


° PAT. OFF. 


314445 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


TERS SUPPLY DEALERS 
BBER ENGRAVERS 
NIG CITY, MO 





READY TO PASTE UP 
Pape Pearce. wee. 


Ideas for stationery printing de- 
signs with color cut-outs. A ‘‘nat- 
ural’ for paper sales and primter 
profits. Send for free sample set! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





WANTED TO BUY—EQUIPMENT 

@ WANTED: One three beam O-A Au- 
tomatic Ruling Machine 32” or 34” 

cloth with automatic feeder. Box J 577. 





@ Folders, Stitching Machines, and 
Trimmers — suitable for magazine 
work. Give particulars. Box J 511 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 


WIRE ; - ; 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing ag Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








KEEP THEM 


RUNNING 


Operate your 
VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses properly 
and keep them in good 
repair. Send press and 
model numbers for full 
instructions. 








VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Hand Perforators, Power 
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WORLD’S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


~Lyland Printer 


JANUARY,1943. e e VOLUMETIO oe oe NUMBER 4 











Leading Articles for You This Month 
Manpower Is Printers’ Most Pressing Problem 


How Canada Meets Issues of Wartime By Kenneth R. 





Fifteen Points in Science of Human Relations By Ralph H. 
Haywood 
Presentation of Sponsored Magazine By Joseph C. Gries 33 


Depreciation Records Are Highly Important By A. C. Kiechlin 38 








Anilin Printing Plates Developed From Crude Forms 
By Frank E. Boughton 


Creator of “V” Folder 
Patriot & Patron Saint of Printers By J. Henry Smythe, Jr. 46 


Directory for Machine Magazines 


Monthly Features to Keep You Abreast 


62 Salesman’s Corner 
Pressroom 53 Specimen Review 
Proofroom 59 The Month’s News....... 65 
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Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Handy Way 10 ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU IN 1943 


THE INLAND PRINTER Please send me monthly a personal copy of 
309 West Jackson Boulevard THE INLAND PRINTER during 1943. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

0 I enclose $ 3 this qualifies me 
RATES: 3 Yrs, 2 Yrs. 1 Yr. for a FREE copy of December issue which in- 
U.S. A. $10.00 $7.00 $4.00 cludes 30 new LETTERHEAD DESIGNS. 
Canada 11.50 8.00 4.50 
Foreign 13.00 9.00 5.00 (1) Send bill for 12 issues of 1943 to... 
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Stop Offset 
Trouble! 


Send today for our 
new bulletin, “10 
Ways to Avoid Off- 
set.’’ 14 pages of valu- 
able hints for the 
pressman—how to im- 
prove presswork— 
save money—by stop- 
ping Offset trouble 


ED KM. 


1N. Pitcher § 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN — 





F . 
BINGHAM BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


Every Kind of Roller 
and Adhesive 


NEW YORK 406 PEARL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. .521 CHERRY STREET 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET 
ROCHESTER. .980 HUDSON AVENUE 











Ludlow 


composition Is 
gael Yam olaodibeclol i= 
composition. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Ill. 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 
PRINTING 
and the 
ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for new Book List today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 

















a) pectalists serve best... 


Consolidated’s Liberator on patrol duty 


for long range bombing... 
4-MOTORED BOMBERS 


for better presswork ” 


CROMWELL: TYMPAN 


Actual performance against our enemies has demonstrated 
the superiority of the giant four-motored long range bomber 
in air-raids. Actual performance daily demonstrates the 
superiority of Cromwell Tympan in achieving better, speedier 
presswork at lower cost. 

Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has no peer among 
tympans when it comes to tensile strength. Its strength means 
protection for your most delicate makeready jobs. You can 
pull it tight, yet it won’t tear or stretch from the clamp. Like- 
wise, its great strength enables it to take punishment from 
high-speed presses; from sharp rules and edges. No matter 
what the obstacles, Cromwell Tympan turns out clear, clean im- 








pressions thoughout the longest runs . . . and that is especially 
important now that the manpower to make fine paper has 
grown scarce. 

Remember, too, Cromwell Tympan’s other important 
features . . . Uniform thickness within .001 inch and—what’s — 
mighty important—absolute flatness and great surface hard- 
ness ... Moisture-proof by a secret process in its manufacture 
... Oil and Ink-Solvent Proof the cleaning agent cannot pen- 
etrate to the overlays. 

See your distributor today. He can supply Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan in either rolls or sheets accurately cut to fit 
any high speed press. 








4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











At the Gate of the 


* Over the horizon of a war-torn world a 


new year casts its first faint rays...augury of 
a coming day to heal and build anew. Ear- 
nest eyes peer ahead, eagerly seeking the 
path which will lead all men to the better life. 
¥%* But no one man is able to see clearly 


enough or far enough to see wisely forall. 


The eyes and minds of many must help. For: 


the many must agree on the wisdom of the 
way—else confusion and strife result anew. 


%* There are sign posts which have guided 


oleanicys led some men . ion the 
path to the better life than in all ages before. 
* These are Education, free to all, saat free 
from all bias.. truthful News, u 


and Opinion, unrestrained and without i 
er lation. Only with these guides can minds find 
the way. Complete freedom’ of the press 


marks the start of the path that leads to all 
the freedoms and to the better life. 


This is the seventh of a series of messages on fhe Freedom of the Press 
by INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Brooklyn. Set in Futura 








